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: ‘urre in reference to this matter of calling for the instruc- 
time urges me to a reluctant conclusion. Though | far-offregions of the world’s forgetfulness, finally to | tions or the correspondence in the hands of the 


not satisfied with the manner in which the war || sink beneath the obscure eddies of oblivious waters. | Executive that mav have passed between him and 
now pending was commenced, I must be allowed Mr. J. was proceeding to give his views in re- | diplomatic confidential agents. By recollection 
to say, that, from the moment the first gun was | gard to the manner in-which the war should be alone, however, he could recur to a few historical 
fired up to the present time, no man has advocated — closed, but was interrupted by the expiration of | facts that would disclose the impropriety of pub- 
the defence of his country more zealously than | his hour. lishing to the world these instructions and cor- 
myself, and I shall always advocate its defence to Mr. ROBINSON said, he would claim the indul- || respondence pending negotiations. In 1831 or 
any extent that circumstances may require. I genceof the committee fora few minutes only, while |; 1832, pending a difficulty between this Govern- 
will stand by the country in glory or in gloom, in , he called their attention to two or three points that | ment and France, the correspondence between Mr. 
peace or in war. But will the time never come | had been made in this debate. He did not expect || Rives, who was so fortunate as to bring it toa 
when we may honorably bury the tomahawk, and || to follow the poetical gentleman from Georgia, || conclusion, so far as bringing about a convention 
pass round the calumet of peace—when we may | who had just taken his seat, through the windings || went—the correspondence between that distin- 
“beat our swords into ploughshares and our | of his remarks for his hour. There were but one || guished gentleman and the French Government 
t But, until that pe- || or two topics in the gentleman’s speech on which | and his own Government was published; publish- 
riod shall arrive, let our conduct resemble the em- || he should touch. One of them was the recent || ed before the French Chambers made the ne- 
blem of our armorial insignia. Let the Caduceus | charge made against the Executive for withhold- |, cessary appropriation of twenty-five millions of 
of Pax always accompany the spear of Mars. || ing from this House the instructions given to Mr. | francs, stipulated in that convention. What was 
Mexico is, to all intents and purposes, a conquered | Slidell, our late Minister to Mexico. A fresh || the result? They all recollected that Mr. Rives 
nation; her marauding banditti and her guerrilla || charge against the Executive in reference to this || intimated that he had overreached the French 
parties are our only enemies. Such a foe is un- || war! And, although he had given this subject |! Minister in that negotiation; that he had gotten 
worthy the steel of our victorious armies. But || some little attention, he must say, of all the extra- || more than he was authorized to take as his mini- 
because Mexico is conquered, it does not follow || ordinary issues, of all the extraordinary objections || mum; and the consequence was that it came 
of necessity that her rights are extinguished, || that had been made in reference to this war, this, | well-nigh defeating the payment of the indemnity 
unless we are prepared to assert that ‘‘ might is || it seemed to him, was the most extraordinary, and || they had stipulated to pay. It well-nigh brought 
right,”’ and that ‘* to the victor belong the spoils,”’ || had the least foundation. He had not examined | about a war between this Government and that. 
and that this nation is bound together ‘by the || the precedents in relation to this matter; but the | [t was true, also, that during the administration of 
cohesive power of public plunder.”” Who is ready || idea that this House had the right to call upon the || the venerable gentleman from Massachusetts, there 
to endorse such a sentiment? Iam not. Tocon- || President ofthe United States to lay before the | was a mission got up, and commissioners were 
demn the folly and the blunders of the Adminis- || world any and all the instructions given to his dip- || started to the Congress of Panama, and, on being 
tration, 18 not to oppose the war. Those who | lomatic agents pending negotiations, was an idea | inquired of as to their instructions, he declined to 
have disapproved of the course of the Chief Ma- || so preposterous that there was not a man in the || communicate them, but referred the House to the 
istrate—and they are not a few, for Whigs and || land but must see at once that it had no foundation || Senate, and said he would leave to that body to 
Jemocrats have denounced it ab initio—but those || in reason—not one; not a man even who knew |, communicate or not as they saw fit. That gen- 
who have done this are denominated aiders and || how to be a horse-jockey but must treat it as || tleman not only claimed the right, on the part 
comforters of the enemy. Now, in the name of all || ridiculous. Why, if you have a right to demand || of the Executive, to withhold instructions, but 
the gods, upon what meat doth this our Cesar || the President to make public the instructions to || he claimed the right to get up @ mission without 
feed, that he has grown so great? Mr. Slidell, you have a right to call on him for his | any authority of law, and then called on Congress 
“But he stands upon a slippery place instructions to Mr. Trist; and if you have that || to make appropriation for it. They recollected 
Makes nice of no vile hold to stay him up.” right, you have also the right, in the event of his || the excitement that grew up dn that matter. But 
I hope never to see the day when an Executive || appointing commissioners to meet commissioners || it seems to me those who got up this case upon the 
ukase shall bridle the mouths of statesmen, or be- || of Mexico at some intermediate place, the very || Executive were in search mainly of a very differ- 
come the doorkeeper of our lips and the arbiter of || moment they have started, to call upon him for | ent affair than these instructions to Slidell. They 
our thoughts. In the land of Washington there is || the instructions given them; which instructions may | expected to plow up a mare’s nest in reference to 
no anti-war party when defence is necessary. || be published here, and, sent on the wings of the || the loudly-clamored but false accusation of a col- 
Blistered be the foul tongue of slander, and soseels wind, may reach Mexico; and our ultimatum may || lusion between Santa Anna and Mr. Polk in refer- 
ed the lying lips of those who would dare utter || be in the hands of the Mexican commissioners be- || ence to his return to Mexico. Mr. Polk, how- 
such a libel upon the patriotism and valor of the || fore our commissioners may reach there. Any | ever, had withheld nothing on this —— He 
American people. The sin of aid and comfort lies |} man who knows how to sell a dozen of eggs or a || states that the order to Commodore Conner was 
not at the door of the Whig party. They never || horse, knows how utterly futile it would then ren- || given without collusion or correspondence with 
furnished Mexico with a general to command her |, der the efforts of our agents to obtain any fair or || Santa Anna oer any one else. 
armies. Nor will they ever blur the escutcheon of || reasonable terms from Mexico. | So much in reference to that point. He passed 
their country’s fame, or obstruct the progress of || A Plenipotentiary’sinstructions are always grad- || to another—the pretext made by the gentleman 
their country’s glory. The valor and the success || uated. He is told, if he cannot get this, take that ; '| from Georgia, the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. 
of the intrepid Scott and the indomitable Taylor '| here is the least you must accept, but take more if || Livcotn,] and others, who opposed the war, in 
scorns the allegation of aid and comfort on the || you can get it. ‘But if the Minister on the other || reference to the march of the army from Cornus 
ve of the Whigs. The mangled and bleeding || side is advertised beforehand as to what is the least || Christi to the east bank of the Rio Grande. ‘That 
vodies of Butler and Clay, and McKee and Har- || you will take, does any suppose he will be stupid || movement, it was alleged, was the cause of this 
din, and others, declare it false; and the smoking || enough to offer you more? Moreover, in this case || war; and the whole opposition to this war, sifted 
blood and the bleaching bones of half our fallen || the instructions were given to Mr. Slidell before the | down, centered in that; and that foundation taken 
soldiery in heaps upon the plains of Mexico are || war commenced. He (Mr. R.) apprehended he |, from them, their whole superstructure fell to the 
enough to crimson with shame the accuser’s face. || was instructed to ask much less then than our Gov- | ground. He should not go into an argument in 
Buta day of reckoning is fast approaching, yea, || ernment ought to be willing to accept now, after || reference to the boundary line between the United 
even at the door. A few more official blunders, a || Mexico has put us to the enormous sacrifice of || States and Mexico, as to whether the Rio Grande 
few more encroachments. upon the sovereignty of || blood and treasure, which has resulted from the || was the true one or not, or whether Mr. Polk 
the people, a few more vetoes, and the epitaph of || war she wickedly commenced. || ought to have taken the ee there or not. He 
the present Administration will be written on the } But the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Scuencx] || referred the gentleman from Georgia and the gen- 
wall, “*Weighed in the balanceand found wanting.”’ || asked, are you tame and craven enough to vote | tleman from Illinois to the able speech of the able 
Soon shall those who welcomed the coming, speed || appropriations for carrying on a war until you || Senator from Maryland, (Mr. Jonnson,] delivered 
the parting gust. Soon shall the authors of those || know all the purposes that are to be accomplished the other day in the other wing of this building, 
portentous clouds that now lower around our || by it? Why, in the name of common sense, what || wherein he not only ably and clearly demonstrates 
country’s horizon, from the deep anguish of their || had the instructions to Mr. Slidell to do with this || that the Rio Grande is our proper boundary, but 
troubled bosoms exclaim, “Alas! alas! had we but || war? They were never acted on by Mr. Slidell. || that Mr. Polk gave no just cause of offence in 
served the country with half the zeal that we have || So far from having anything to do with the com- || sending the army there. But there was one point 
served ourselves, the people would not in our de- || mencement of this war, they were not submitted | in the controversy to which he should call their 
clining years have forsaken us, and left us for all || to the Mexican Government at all; for you know | attention. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Lin- 
coming time to care for ourselves.”” And their || Mr. Slidell was rejected; he was not entertained || cotn] intimated, in a set of resolutions submitted 
final soliloquy (to be pronounced on the 3d of || as our Minister. His instructions were unknown || by him to this House, that General Taylor, who 
March, 1849) will be, Farewell, ,8 long, a last | to the Mexican Government, and whatever they || was then in command of the army, had intimated 
farewell to longing hopes and fond expectations, to || may have been, could have formed on their part || more than once that the army ought not to have 
palaces and power. We have touched the highest || no motive for the war. They would not even hear |, been marched to the Rio Grande, and inquired of 
point of all our greatness,.and now, from the || any proposition of peace. It was a mere pretext. || Mr. Polk upon this subject. Now, he presumed 
zenith of our aahie bliss, we fall to rise no more. || A pretext gotten up on the occasion for the pur- || that that gentleman, and every other gentleman 
Like a bubble on the waves, or a bright exhala- || pose of justifying some tender-footed gentlemen | who had read the political history of the country, 
tion in the evening, we vanish from the gaze of |, who come here from war districts to vote against | the history of pean. events, knew very well 
men, and our names are to be struck from the || supplies. | what were the facts. But, at the risk of repeating 
catalogue of worthies, and hurried by the relent- || e had not examined the historical precedents | what gentlemen knew, that those out of this House 
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who should read his remarks, and who might not 
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\ W hat “‘ instructions’? were these? Why, they ! President, that he sent him there with too s 


have access to the documents, might know all || were ‘to occupy, protect, and defend the limits of || 


about it, he intended, with some degree of delibera- 
tion, step by step, to examine this matter. 


He did it for the purpose of showing that the || 
Whig party, or at least that portion of it who | 


wished to make General Taylor their candidate for 


ment was the cause of the war, were doing,it as 
a mere pretext, and were hypocritical in making 
the charge. 

What were the facts? The resolutions of an- 
nexation passed the Congress of the United States 
on the Ist of March, 1845, before Mr. Polk came 
into office. On the 6th of March thereafter, Gen- 
oral Aimonte, then the Mexican Minister to this 
country, demanded his passports and went home, 
alleging as the reason for this that his Government 
would regard the act as cause of war. His Gov- 
ernment at home went accordingly to issuing their 
war pronunciamentos, and raised and organized 


} 


|, was only to occupy and defend the territory of 


the Presidency, when they held that this move- | 


an army with the avowed purpose of reconquering || 


Texas to the Sabine. 


Government protection. Mr. Polk had come into 


In view of these events, the | 
Government and people of ‘Texas demanded of this | 


por finding these resolutions of annexation the | 


aw of the land. 


He could do no less, according | 


to his sworn constitutional duty, than afford them | 


the protection they asked. 
1845, he selected General Taylor, over the heads 
of all other officers, his seniors in rank, and made 
him his confidential officer to command the forces 
for the protection of ‘Texas. 
{to which the gentleman from Georgia referred,) 


On the 15th June, | 


In the month of June, | 


it is true, he told General Taylor his ultimate des- | 
tination would be the Rio Grande; but on the 8th | 
July the President very materially modified his | 


instructions. ‘Through the Secretary of War, he 
wrote as follows: 
* War Department, July 8, 1845. 
“Sin: This department is informed that Mexico has some 
military establishments on the east side of the Rio Grande, 
which are, and for some time have been, in the actual occu- 
pancy of her troops. In carrying out the instructions hereto- 
fore received, you will be careful to avoid any acts of aggres- 
sion, unless an actual state of war should exist. The Mexican 
forces at the posts in their possession, and which have been 
#0, will not be disturbed as long as the relations of peace 
between the United States and Mexico continue. 
* WM. L. MARCY. 


“ Brig. Gen. Z. Tayior.” 


This was dated July 8. Mr. R. said it was a 


er ri satior e first le in- || . es 
very material modification of the first letter of in- || ¢ of boundary, makes the line of the Rio Grande an 


structions given by Mr. Bancroft, the acting Sec- 


Texas to the extent that it has been occupied by | 


the people of Texas, or to the extent that the Re- 
wublic of Texas had exercised her jurisdiction. 
Vell, with these two letters of instructions of the 
Sth of July and the 30th of July before him, the 
one telling him that there were Manion posts on | 
this side of the Rio Grande, and the other that he 


Texas, as occupied by the people of Texas, or over 
which Texas had exercised jurisdiction, what did 
General Taylor do in the premises? In answering 
the letter of the 30th of July, he acknowledged its 
receipt on the 15th of August at Corpus Christi, 
and said: 

* Our last mail (which was saved with difficulty from the 
wreck of a schooner on the 13th instant) brought your com- 
munications of July 28 and 30—the latter enclosing a letter 
of the Secretary of War of the same date. I am gratified 
to find that my measures thus far have met the approbation 
of the Government and General-in-chief, and, particularly, 
to find that I have but anticipated the wishes of the Presi- , 
dent in taking up a position west of the Nueces.” 

He had already got beyond the river Styx, or 
beyond the Rubicon, as the gentleman over the 
way said. 

Now, on the 4th of October, with his instruc- 
tions before him, that he was only to occupy and 
defend Texas so far as Texas had been occupied 
by its people, or so far as the Government of Texas 
had exercised jurisdiction, he says, writing from 
Corpus Christi: 

«“ Tor these reasons, our position thus far has, I think, 


| been the best possible ; but, now that the entire force would 
| soon be concentrated, it may well be a question whether 


the views of the Government would be carried out by our 
remaining at this point.” 


General Taylor was down there on the Rio 


Grande, two thousand miles from this Capitol; he 
| had facilities for knowing how far Texas had occu- 


o the country or exercised jurisdiction that Mr. 


Polk had not. Hence, Mr. Polk had given him a 


| carte blanche—had allowed him to use his own dis- 


retary of War. This letter was received and || 


acknowledged by General Taylor before he left 
New Orleans. On the 30th July, before General 
Taylor had yet taken his position in Texas, the 
Secretary of War wrote him a third and still more 
definite letter as to the objects of his mission. He 
wished to call the attention of the House to this 
letter particularly, for he held that upon itthe whole 
argument turned; and he wished to show that the 
President, in giving his instructions to General 
Taylor, was discreet, cautious, as much so as a 
man need be. The Secretary of War wrote thus 
to General Taylor: 

“ He [the President] has not the requisite information in 
regard to the country to enable him to give any positive di- 
rections as to the position you ought to take, or the move- 
ments which it may be expedient to make. These must be 
governed by circumstances. While avoiding, as you have 
been instructed to do, all agressive measures towards 
Mexico, as long as the relations of peace exist between that 
Republic and the United States, you are expected to occupy, 
protect, and dé fend the territory of Texas, wo the extent 
that it has been occupied by the people of Texas. The Rio 
Grande is claimed to be the boundary between the two 
countries ; and up to this boundary you are to extend your 
protection, only excepting any posts on the eastern side 
thereof which are in the actual occupancy of Mexican 
forces, or Mexican settlements over which the Republic of 
Texas did not exercise jurisdiction at the period of annex- 
ation, or shortly before thatevent. It is expected that, in 
selecting the establishment for your troops, you will ap- 
proach as near the boundary line—the Rio Grande—as 
prudence will dictate. With this view, the President de- 


sires that your position for a part of your forces, at least, 
should be west of the river Nueces.” 


This was the 30th July, 1845. Several other 
letters of like tenor and eflect were written to 
General Taylor during that summer and fall. He 
would read short extracts from one or two of them 
only. On the 23d of August, of the same year, 
the President again said to General Taylor, through 
Secretary Marcy : " 

The information hitherto received as to the intentions 


of Mexico, and the measures she may adopt, does not ena- 
ble the Adininistration here to give you more explicit in- 


structions in regard to your movements than those which | 


have already been forwarded to you.” 


—————— 





once of one or two suitable points on or quite 


| and Laredo as the hest adapted to the purposes of observing 


cretion in the premises. With this power and 
those instructions before him, he said: ** It is with 
great deference’’—he seemed to be aware, said Mr. 
R., here, that he was treading on ground that | 
properly belonged to the Cabinet and not to the | 
field—** that 1 make any suggestion on topics 
‘ which may become matter of delicate negotiation; 
‘but if our Government, in settling the question 


‘ultimatum, I cannot doubt’’—he could not doubt 
what? That to move an army would bring on war? 
That it would be an invasion of Mexico?—*‘I can- 
* not doubt that the settlement would be greatly fa- 
‘ cilitated and hastened by our taking possession at 


* near that river.” 

There, then, General Taylor gave it as his de- 
liberate opinion, that it would not be an invasion 
of Mexico; that it would not probably bring on a || 
war between the two countries, but that it would || 
** facilitate and hasten’’ peace by moving the army | 
to the Rio Grande. Now you talk of making this || 
same General Taylor your candidate for the Presi- | 
ar Suppose he had been your President, | 
could you expect him to have acted otherwise as | 
President than he advised the Presidenttoact when || 
general of your army? 

But further, in the same letter: 


‘Our strength and state of preparation should be display- 
ed in a manner not to be mistaken. However salutary may 
be the effect produced upon the border people by our pres- || 
ence here, we are too far from the frontier’’—not beyond it, || 
then, (said Mr. R.) —to impress the Government of Mexico | 
with our readiness to vindicate, by foree of arms, if neces- 
sary, our title to the country as far as the Rio Grande. The 
‘army of occupation’ will, in a few days, be concentrated 
at this point, in condition for vigorous and efficient service. || 
Mexico having as yet made no positive declaration of war, | 
or committed any overt act of hostilities, 1 do not feel at 
liberty, under my instructions, particularly those of July 8, 
to make a forward movement to the Rio Grande, witiout 
authority from the War Department.” 


Again, under the same date, he says: 


“Jn case a forward movement should be ordered or au- 
thorized, I would recommend the aduption of Point Isabel 


the course of the river and covering the frontier settlements 
of Texas.”’ 


He recommended (said Mr. R.) these two points 


| —one at the mouth, the other a good way up the 


stream—as best adapted to do the very thing he 


| was sent there to do, to wit: to cover and protect 


the frontier of Texas. So much for that letter, 


merely adding, by way of a parenthesis, that it has || 
|| been frequently brought as a complaint against the | 


'*come necessary, under any circumstances, to ¢ 
‘| *for volunteers from the United Stares.’’ 


|where he suggested he ought to go? W 


_ of October previous. 





Jan. 18, 





, 1 mall a 
force. But, bearing on this point, General Taylor 


added, in a postscript: ‘* Should any auxiliary 
‘ _— be required, | propose to draw it who! y 
‘trom Texas. I do not conceive that it wil! \¢. 
all 


Yet | 
had ample authority to do so, (said Mr. R.,) Ls 


_ be seen in the very letter of instructions of the 13:) 
of January, 1846, which finally took him there. 


Just here he would pause a moment. This let. 
ter was written on the 4th of October. Why was 
it that the President of the United States did not, 


| inaccordance with the suggestions of Gen. Taylor 
- , 


then give him the order to go to the Rio Grande, 
because this much-abused President, who ty, 
charged with precipitating the country into a war 
with Mexico wantonly, wickedly, was so anxious 
to avert this calamity. He was about making ap. 
plication, through Mr. Black, our consul at Mex. 
ico, for sending a Minister there, and asking that 
Government if they would receive him. Appliea- 
tion was made, Mexico agreed to receive one, and 
early in November, Mr. Slidell was sent. 
Pending this attempt at negotiation, the President 
thought it unwise to comply with the suggestions of 
General Taylor. The General was a little ahead of 
him. Mr. Slidell was sent there. Hearrived at Vera 
Cruz the 30th November; he reached the capital the 
6th December, and was finally rejected, not later 


‘than the 24th, he believed the 21st of December, 


He had recently seen it stated, in a great manifesto, 
issuing, he believed, from Lexington, that the 
President, whilst his minister of peace was wend- 
ing his way to the capital of Mexico, gave the fatal 
order to the army to march from Corpus Christi 
to the Rio Grande. So far from that being true, 
Mr. Slidell reached the city of Mexico on the 6th 


| December, and was rejected on the 2ist; and the 


order for the advance of the army was not given 
sooner than the 13th January, when all attempts 
at negotiation had failed. I say all attempts had 
failed; for in five days after Herrera’s rejection of 
Mr. Slidell, his own Government was overthrown 


| by Paredes, who had revolutionized against him, 


because he (Herrera) had agreed to receive a min- 
ister of peace from the United States in the month 
I say this was the ground 
of that revolution, as was openly avowed by Pa- 
redes, and subsequently acknowledged by Herrera, 


| when appointed a commissioner to treat with Mr. 
| Trist. 


(See his letter, Executive Document No. 
1, page 41, of this Congress.) The order was given 


| on the 13th January, after the Mexicans had re- 


fused to receive Mr. Slidell at all, to look into his 


| instructions, or talk about making a treaty. Now, 
, let us see the order of the 13th of January. On 
the 13th January, 1846, the Secretary of War, 


writing to General Taylor, says: 


Sir: IT am directed by the President to instruct you toad- 
vanee and oecupy, with the troops under your eommand, 
positions on or near the east bank of the Rio del Norte, as 
soon as it can conveniently be done with reference to the 
season and the route by which your movements must be 
made. From the views herétofore presented to this depart- 
ment,”’—{what views? asked Mr. R. The views submitted 
by General Taylor on the 4th October previous }—* it is pre- 
sumed Point Isabel would be considered by you an eligible 
position. This point or some one near it, and points oppo- 
site Matamoros and Mier, and in the vicinity of Laredo, are 
suggested for your consideration. But you are left to your 
better knowledge to determine the post or posts which you 
are to occupy, as well as the question of dividing your forces 


| With a view to occupying two or more positions.” 


This is the final order for the advance of the 
_—e after it was known that Mr. Slidell would 
not be received; and in that final order the Presi- 
dent, through the Secretary of War, only complied 
with the suggestions of General Taylor, and told 
him he presumed these points would be consider- 
ed eligible, because recommended before. 

He did not review this matter for the purpose of 


_ attaching blame to General Taylor; not at all. He 
|| believed he did right; that his sug 


° gestions were at 
the time good. He did it merely for the purpose 


of showing the hypocrisy of the party who de- 


| nounced Mr. Polk and lauded General Taylor. 
| On the 13th January, the Secretary of War dis- 
| tinetly told General 


aylor: 

“In the positions you may take in carrying out these in- 
structions and other movements that may be made, the tse 
of the Rio del Norte may be very convenient, if not neces- 
sary. Should you attempt to exercise the right which the 
United States have in common with Mexico to the free navi- 
gation of this river, it is probable Mexico would interpose 
resistance. You will not attempt to enforce that right with- 
out further instructions.” 
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1848. 
——— SS 

The Secretary of War here tells General Taylor 
that if the free navigation of that river is disputed, 
without further orders from the department, not 
to undertake to enforce it. ButGeneral Taylor, 
not only without order, but in violation of order, 
did undertake to enforce the right to the exclusive 
navigation of the Rio Grande. He (Mr. R.) would 
not say this was wrong ; he believed General Tay- 
jor did right; he mentioned it merely for the pur- 

ose of showing that the man whom some of 
them proposed to make the President of the United 

















EMY’S COUNTRY.” Though then where his 
affected votaries and advocates for the Presidency 
now declare was already inthe “ enemy’scountry,”” 
he did not so think, he did not so speak; but he was 
in favor of getting over there without delay. 

Mr. R. said he might here pause again, and ask 
the country what they thought of the consistency, 
the political honesty, of a class of politicians whose 


|| whole artillery was levelled at Mr. Polk, because 


States was ahead of the President all the time. He | 


believed if General Jackson had been there, he 
would not only have gone up to the bank of the 


Rio Grande, but he would not have waited there | 


for Arista to cross over and attack him; he would 
have taken the initiative. He believed he would 


bound to wait until he was knocked down before || acteristic of them throughout their whole history. 


| It is worthy of them. 
| shot in their locker. 


he attempted to defend himself; he might antici- 
ate the blow, and prevent it if possible. 

But in order to show beyond all question or 
eavil what were General Taylor’s views as to what 
would be the effect of his movement to the Rio 


he had, in obedience to General Taylor’s own 
suggestions, ordered him to go where he wanted to 
go—where he expressed so strongly the opinion 
he could produce such a ‘ powerful’’ and * salu- 
tary”’ effect by going—yet, at the same time, advo- 
eate this general’s claims for the Presidency, for 


| and inconsideration of the identical acts which they 


| 


the | | declare are sufficient to authorize the impeachmept 
have been justified in so doing, for a man was not | 


of Mr. Polk ? 


Such a course is, however, char- 


It appears to be the last 
They have been struggling 


| for power ever since I recollect, and long befor; 
_yet they have succeeded in securing ‘ui one sin- 


Grande, he (Mr. R.) would quote from still an- | 


other letter, and one written, too, after he had re- 
ceived the order to go. It is his letter dated 
“Corpus Christi, Texas, February 4, 1846,’’ in 
which he says: 

“Inreply to the call of the Secretary for information as to 
what means, if any, will be required ‘to enforce and main- 
tain Our common rightto navigate’ the Rio Grande, I would 
respectfully state, that until | reach the river and ascer- 


|| was the end 


gle Congress in about twenty years—that which 
came into power in 1841—and we all know what 
and fate of that. When they at- 


| tempted to put their principles into practice, they 
|| at once became so odious, that they were swept 
|| out of power by an overwhelming torrent of indig- 


i} 


| nation. Since then, they have sunk the old issues; 


|| they stand upon them no longer; they are now 


trin the condition of things in the frontier States of Mexico, | 


temper of the people, &e., | cannot give any satisfactory 
answer to the question. 
the p-ople residing on the river are well disposed towards 
our Government. 
produce a powerfu! effect, and it may be that the common nav- 
gation of the river will not be disputed. [tis very important 
tous, and will be indispensable when posts are established 
higher up, a3 must ultimately be the case.”? 


Here he talks of the “ powerful effect ’’ his *‘ ad- 
vance itse/f’? would have, and evidently thought 
that so far from producing a war, it would avert that 
very calamity. The navigation of the river was 
“important ’? to us—‘* indispensable’’—as posts 
“must ’’ be established higher up that river. 

Mr. R. said he wished now to quote one other 
letter of General Taylor’s, and he would leave this 
branch of the subject. It is his despatch of April 
26, after hostilities had commenced, as follows: 


“ HEADQUARTERS, ARMY OF OvCUPATION, 
“ Camp near Mutamoros, Tras, April 26, 1816. ‘ 


“Str: [have respectfully to report that General Arista 
arrived in Matamoros on the 24th instant, and assumed the 
chief command of the Mexican troops. On the same day 
he addressed me a communication, conceived in courteous 
terms, but saying that he considered hostilities commenced, 
an should prosecute them. A translation of his note, and 
copy of my reply, will be transmitted the moment they can 
be prepared. I despatch this by an express which is now 
waiting. IT regret to report that a party of dragoons, sent 
out by me on the 24th instant, te watch the course of the 
river above on this bank, became engaged with a very large 
foree of the enemy, and after a short affair, in which some 
sixieen were killed and wounded, appear to have been sur- 
rounded and comp:ted to surrender. Not one of the party 
has returned, except a wounded man sent in this morning 
by the Mexican commander, so that I cannot report with 


the officers, except that Captain Hardee was known to be a 
wisoner, and unhurt. Captain Thornton, and Lieutenants 
Mison and Kane, were the other officers. The party was 
sixty-three strong. . 

“ {lostilities may now be considered as commenced, and 
Thave this day deemed it necessary to call upon the Gov- 
ernor of Texas for four regiments of volunteers, two to be 
mounted, and two to serve as foot. As some delay must 
occur in collecting these troops, I have also desired the Gov- 
ernor of Louisiana to send out four regiments of infantry 
as soon as practicable. This will constitute an auxiliary 
force of nearly five thousand men, which will be required 
to prosecute the war with energy, and carry it, as it should 
be, into the enemy’s country. I trust the department will ap- 
prove my course in this matter, and will give the necessary 
orders to the staff departments for the supply of this large 
additional force. 

“Tf a law could be passed, authorizing the President to 
raise volunteers for twelve months, it would be of the 
soe importance for a service so remote from support as 

1s, 

“Tam, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

“Z. TAYLOR, 
“Brevet Brig. Gen. U. S. A., commanding. 
“The ApjuTanT GENERAL OF THE ARMY, 
“ Washington, D. C.” 


Mr. R. said he had quoted this letter for two 
purposes: First, to show that General Taylor, 
while on the bank of the Rio ‘irande, opposite 
Matamoros, considered himself still in Texas. He 
80 dates his letter—distinetly “* Texas.’’ Second, 


to show, that inasmuch as hostilities were then 
commenced by Mexico, the war should be prose- 
cuted with “ energy,’’ and carried into the “ EN- 





Our advunce to the Rio Grande uill itself | 


attempting to get into power by taking sides 
against their own country when it is engaged in a 


i IF foreign war. Who doubts the issue, let them rally 
I have every reason to believe that '| under what leader they may? 


There was one other pretext to which he wished 


|| to turn the attention of the committee, in reference 


it 
' 


to the commencement of this war. It had frequent- 
ly been stated here and elsewhere, that the Con- 


| 
| 
| gress of the United States were in session at the 
{ 


| statement. 


time this order was given, and were wholly unap- 
prised of it; that they were taken by surprise. 
Let them see how much truth there was in that 
On the Ist December, 1845, some time 


| before this order was given, and six months before 


| forces. 
| with the army.” 


j 


confidence the particulars of the engagement, or the fate of | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| afford such protection and defence. 


the war commenced, the President of the United 
States, in his annual message, told Congress : 
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| the instructions of the War Department, tine has not yet 


eral Taylor to withdraw. 


permitted us to learn. But from his known chara: ter, thot 
of his gsneral staff, commanders of corps, otficers and men, 
there is no doubt the army of occupation will be more than 
sufficient for any defensive exigency likely to occur in that 
quarter.” 

They saw (said Mr. R.) in all these annual re- 
ports, in reference to this movement, that Con- 
gress was fully apprized of it. It was known what 
General Taylor was doing there, where he was, 
how far his instructions went. With what grace, 
then. (he asked,) can you come before the country 
in 1846, in the month of May, and tell them you 
were taken by surprise? that you had never read 
the documents laid on your tables for the very pur- 
pose of giving information on this subject? ~ 

General ‘Taylor, notwithstanding he was or- 
dered to take up his line of march as early as Jan- 
uary, did not move from Corpus Christi until the 
llth March, 1846. With the army he arrived on 
the banks of the Rio Grande on the 28th of that 
month. Now, if Mr. Clay’s allegation had any- 
thing in it in the world—if it had any foundation, 
they saw how far he had missed the mark; that 
was to say, if the order to General Taylor to go to 
the Rio Grande, or his actual march to that river 
had any influence in preventing the reception of 
Mr. Slidell, he (Mr. Clay) was sixty days wide 
of the mark; because, notwithstanding the order 
was given the 13th January, he did not commence 
his march until the 11th of March, and did not ar- 
riveat the Rio Grande until the 28th of that month. 
On the 12th April General, Ampudia ordered Gen- 
On the 24th, General 
Arista notified General Taylor that hostilities had 
commenced; and on that day Ampudia crossed 


| over the river, and the attack was made on Thorn- 


ton’s command. Here, then, the first gun was 
fired, the first blood was spilt, by order of Ampudia; 
not by order of Mr. Polk or of General Taylor. 
He would not pursue this subject further. Suf- 
fice it to say, it now reached Washington that our 
army down there was surrounded; that it had been 


| attacked; a division of it had been cut off. Con- 


gress moved promptly, and passed a war-bill; they 
placed at the command of President Polk ten mil- 


| lions of dollars, fifty thousand volunteers, the army 
/and navy-‘and militia, and told him to prosecute 


| 
“The moment the terms of annexation offered by the || 
| United States were accepted by Texas, the latter became 


| so fara part of our own country as to make it our duty to 


I therefore deemed it 
proper, as a precautionary measure, to order a strong squad- 


| ron to the coast of Mexico, and to concentrate an efficient 


military force on the western frontier of Texas. Our army 
was ordered to take position in the country between the 
Nueces and the Del Norte, and to repel any invasion of the 
Texan territory which might be attempted by the Mexican 


Now, here, in his annual message in December, 
1845, the President distinctly told Congress that 


| he had ordered the army to take a position be- 
|| tween the two rivers, and repel any invasion of 


the Texan territory. Butstill more. Mr. Secre- 

tary Marcy, in his report of the same date, said: 
‘¢ The ready acceptance on the part of Texas of the terms 

of annexation proffered by this Government excited the ill- 


will of the Government of Mexico. That republic menaced 
the immediate commencement of hostilities against the 


|| United States, and set on foot, as it was said, extensive 
Pursuant to | 


preparations to invade and subjugate Texas. 
your directions, an army of occupation was assembled in 
that State, and Brigadier General Taylor assigned to the 
command of it. He was instructed to repel Mexican ag- 


|| gressions, and protect the country from Indian invasions ; 








| 
| 
| 


to select a position for his forces with reference to this 


frontier; but to leave unmolested Mexican settlements, and | 


also military posts, should there be any such posts on the 
| east bank o 


| ed to the terms of annexation.”’ 


| Here they found that the Secretary of War, in 


Our squadron in the Gulf was ordered to codperate | 


to regard the Rio del Norte as its western boundary; and | 


that river, which were in the ge of | 
Mexican forces previously to the period when Texasassent- || . . 2 
p ” | this was the seventh week of the session. 


this war to a speedy termination. 

Now, he asked those who were here and voted 
for this war bill then, with what grace they could 
now turn round and declare that Mr. Polk was 
the author of this war. Why did they not tell 
him to bring back our army within our rightful 
limits, our proper jurisdiction? They had gone 
too far. For the purpose, however, of bringing 
reproach upon a Democratic Administration, of 
obtaining a pretence wherewith to attack the De- 


| mocracy, they were ready to acknowledge that 
| they voted a lie. 


They were ready to stultify themselves, too, by 


| telling the country they knew nothing of what 


was in the President’s annual message and accom- 
panying documents, laid on their tables five months 


before. They were ready to calumniate the very 
_ acts of their own favorite chieftain, (General Tay- 
lor.) And in relation to boundary, they repudiate 


the established and hitherto acknowledged geog- 
raphy of the country, its political history, and 


| even trample under foot the authority of their 


his annual report in December, 1845, reasserted | 


1 the fact that General Taylor was sent between | 


these rivers and ordered to protect Texan terri- | 
tory up to the Rio del Norte. Yet you allege (said | 


Mr. R.) that in the spring of 1846 you were taken 
| all by surprise. 


Still more, they found in the letter of the com- | 


| manding general, (General Scott,) accompanying 
the President’s message of this date, the following: 





| been numerous. 


} fantry, which (about 4,000 men) compose the army of oecu- 
pation, under 
high merit. 





*¢ The movements of troops in the direction of Texas have | 
There are now in that country detach- | 
|| ments from the four regiments of artillery, the whole of the 
2d dragoons, the 3d, 4th, Sth, 7th and 8th regiments of in- || 


} 


revet Brigadier General Taylor, an officer of i} 
What detachments he may have made from 


_ own leaders, most of whom have always acknow!l- 
edged the Rio Grande to be the true boundary. 


They do more still; they assign as a cause of this 
war, what Mexico herself has never assigned : 
she says she is fighting about Texas—Texas to 
the Sabine, not to the Nueces. 

Congress had now been in session seven weeks; 
So 
far as this House is concerned, those of us on this 
side of the House (said Mr. R.) are utterly power- 
less in respect to the control or management of 
business. We can do nothing. Our votes, how- 
ever, have shown that we have attempted to fur- 


| ther the public business—that we have at least not 
attempted to retard it. We have voted, day after 


day, to refer the President’s message, that the 


| standing committees of the House might take it, 
| parcel it out, and bring bills forward in accordance 


| with or against its recommendations, as they see 


fit; in slrort, that we might go to work. The 

position, however, who had the power, had refused 
this, and the message was not yet referred. You 
told the country, (continued Mr. R.,) that if you 


|| got the power, you would stop th s war; that it is 
Corpus Christi, or what provisional posts occupied, under || a wicked, unconstitutional one; that the Demo- 
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cratic party ought to be overthrown, and you put 


in power. Well, so far as this House is con- 
cerned, you are in power. What have you done? 
Have you come forward with a single tangible 
proposition? Notone. On the contrary, some of 
you have voted one day that the troops ought to be 
withdrawn, that the war was ‘* unnecessarily and 
unconstitutionally commenced by the President of 
the United States;”? yet another portion of you 
refuse to take this stand. We ask you to come 
forward, in obedience, if you please, to the man- 
date of Mr. Clay, and declare what you think 
ourht to be the objects of this war. 
deny you the right to make this declaration; 
whether the President is bound to obey it, is an- 
other question. Come forward—declare what is 
your object. If you go for stopping the war, for 
bringing back our troops, Say so. The result 
cannot be more humiliating to the pride and glory 
of the country than it will be to sit still and do 
nothing. You are bound, according to your prom- 
ises, to lo something, and to do it quickly. As 
long as you sit here refusing supplies, and voting 
that the war was ** unnecessarily and unconstitu- 
tionally commenced by the President,’’ whatever 
may be your mofives for such a vote, its effect 18 
to afford * aid and comfort’’ to the enemy. 

The gentleman from Ilinois |Mr. Linconn] said 
this was the first time he had ever ventured to make 
such a declaration. That was a very remarkable 
statement. He had never ventured to tell the peo- 
ple of Springfield district, Ilinois, when election- 
eering for his seat, that the war was unnecessary 
and unconstitutional; but after he got here he could 
venture to declare it! How many gentlemen were 
in a like predicament, who had gotten here without 
committing themselves on this question, perhaps 
the subsequent events of the session would de- 
clare, The country, however, looked to them to 
take their position. You must do one of three 
things, said Mr. R. You must bring your army 
to the Nueces, where you say the line is; you 
must take a line in advance of that; or you must 
go on and prosecute the war, according to the sug- 
restion of the President of the United States. 

Vhich course you will take you ought to declare, 
and declare quickly. 
are to be withdrawn, and no more supplies are to 
be granted, it ought to be known as quickly as 
possible, in order that the Executive may conform 
to the emergencies of the question. If it is to be 
done, instead of sitting here day by day and ma- 
king charges against the President, You should 
come out and declare it boldly before the country, 
and acknowledge our disgrace in the face of the 
civilized world, 

Mr. TUCK then obtained the floor, but gave 
way toa motion that the committee rise; which 
was agreed to, and 

The House adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Tuespay, January 18, 1848. 


If our soldiers in Mexico | 


We do not | 


Mr. NILES presented a petition from R. Stokes, | 


surviving partner of the firmof Stockton & Stokes, 
asking compensation for services in carrying the 
United States mail; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Mr. DIX presented a petition from settlers and 
ccoupants on the Tonawanda reservations, asking 
to be confirmed in their titles; which was referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


Mr. DIX also presented a petition from Edward | 
Mills, asking to be restored to the rights and bene- | 


fits of a contract made with the Post Office Depart- 


ment for carrying the mail from New York to | 


Bremen, which contract was transferred without 
his assent to the Ocean Steam Navigation Com- 


peay' which was referred to the Committee on the 
ost Office and Post Roads. 


Mr. YULEE presented a petition from the pro- 


fessors of mathematics of the navy, asking an in- | 


erease of pay; which was referved to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. HANNEGAN resented a petition from 
David Williamson, asking to be compensated for 
the benefits which the Government has derived 
from the use of his inventions. 


Mr. HANNEGAN, in presenting this petition, | 


spoke of the great value of the machines, and the 
advantages which the Government, as well as the 
bape generally, had derived from these admira- 

le inventions of the petitioner. It was true he 
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had obtained a patent, but the term had expired 
before the petitioner was able to receive any pecu- 
niary advantage from it. In the mean time, the 
machines had been adopted by the Government, 
and all the leading factories throughout the coun- 
try; and he would further state, that machines for 
steamboats were now manufactured at one-half | 
the cost of the labor before their invention. He 
understood that there were above one thousand of 
these machines now in use in Cincinnati, and he 
had been informed that about three hundred were 
in use at the different United States arsenals. The 
inventor was now reduced in his circumstances, 
and was well entitled to some compensation for | 
the benefits derived from his efforts. 
REPORTS FROM COMMITTEES. 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, reported a bill to amend the 
charter of the Provident Association of Clerks; 
which was read a first time. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, reported a bill for the relief of 
Elizabeth Jones and the other children, if any, of 
John Carr; which was read a first time. 

Mr. JOHNSON, from the same committee, also 
reported a bill for the relief of Thompson Hutchin- 
son; which was read a first time. 

Mr. BALDWIN, from the Committee of Claims, 
made an adverse report on the petition of Hugh 
Munro MeLean; which was ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BALDWIN, from the same committee, 
also asked to be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the memorial of John Stanert, and 
that it be referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


On motion of Mr. CASS, it was 

Resolved, ‘hat the Secretary of the Department of War 
furnish the Senate with the report and map of the examina- 
tion of New Mexico, made by Lieutenant J. W. Abert, 
Corps of Topographical Engineers, attached to the com- 
mand of General Kearny. 

Mr. YULEE submitted the following resolu- 
tion, which was ordered to be printed: 

Resolved, ‘That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed 
to communicate to the Senate the following statements : 

Ist. A statement of the amount of all revenues received 
through each custom-house, and the moneys expended at 
each to defray the collection, from the earliest practicabie 
period, to June 30, 1847, classifying the receipts and ex- 
penditares under different heads, as far as the books of the 
department will permit. 

2d. A statement of the quantity of land sold, the amount 
received therefor, how paid, and the expenses of collection 
in each land district, from the earliest practicable period, to 
the 30th of June, 1847, dividing the expenditures under the 
usual different heads. 

Jd. A statement of the whole amount of revenue received 
into the treasury each year from the earliest practicable date 
to June 30, 1847, giving the source from whence the same 

were derived, 

4th. A statement of the expenditures of the Government 
from the earliest practicable time to June 30, 1847, separating 
the same under different heads of expenditure, as far as can 
be done from the records, 

Sth. A statement of the importations and exportations of 
domestic and foreign goods in American and foreign vessels 
to and from each country from the earliest practicable period 
to 30th June, 1847. 

6th. A statement of the tonnage of each district and State, 
and of the losses of vessels, from the earliest practicable 
period to June 30, 1847. 

7th. A statementof the American tonnage engaged in for- 
| eign trade and in the coasting trade and fisheries, and seamen 

employed, and of foreign tonnage entered and cleared, and 
| the number of their crews from each port and State, from 
the earliest practicable period to June 30, 1847. 

Sth. A statement.of the amount of moneys received on 
| account of the marine hospital fund in each district and 
State, and the expenditures of the same places from the 
same fund, and from appropriations cach year, from the 
earliest practicable period to the 30th June, 1847. 

Be it further Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
cause the said statements to be printed and bound in sepa- 
rate volumes, under direction of the Register of the Treasury, 
and that five hundred extra copies be printed for the use of 
the Treasury Department, and that — extra copies be print- 
ed and bound, and placed in the Library of Congress for 
the use of the members of both Houses and the committees 
thereof, 

Mr. BALDWIN submitted the following reso- 
| lution, which lies over under the rule: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to communicate to the Senate any information he 
may possess in regard to the extent and value of the public 
| domain, if any, belonging to the Republic of Mexico; and 
| also in regard to the power of that Republic, under the fun- 
| damental laws thereof, to cede to any foreign Government, 
| whether monarchical or republican, the sovereignty and do- 

minion over any of the members of that confederacy or the 
people thereof. 

Mr. BAGBY submitted the following, which he 
moved to have printed, giving notice at the same 
time that he should call them up at some early 
date for the purpose of having a direct vote on 

| them: 

1. Resolved, hat the Constitution of the United States 
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| isa compact between coequal sovereigns, by which th 
and each of them delegated certain specified powers r 
form a General Government for the benefit of all the oc... 
mon parties to said compact, and such as might become per 
ties to it. ; 
2. Resolved, That the powers not thus delegated by the 
parties to said compact to the General Government, hor bes 
department thereof, remain with the States respectively mu 
with the people. ites 
3. Resolved, That the Government of the United St 
| PORSesses NO powers except such as are expressly g 
it by the Constitution, or such as are necessary” 
tocarry the granted powers into effect. 
4. Resolved, That the power to construct roads, eyt ca 
, nals, make harbors, or improve the navigation of rivers i. 
any one or more of the States or Territories of this Union, 
is notamoOng the powers expressly granted to the Gey, ral 
Government by the Constitution, nor is the exercise of such 
| & power necessary and proper to carry any of the grante 
powers into effect. 
5. Resolved, That the power to build piers and docks 
| erect buoys and light-houses, and improve the harbors oo 
| the lakes, if it exists at all, is not derived from the power to 
| regulate commerce, but from the power to provide and main- 


V 


ales 
ranted to 
and prope r 


|| tain a navy. 


| 6. Resolved, That the Government of the United States 
| does not possess the power to create, originate, ordain, es 
tablish, or carry on commerce between or among tho 
| States of the Union; but only to regulate such commerce as 
| the States or the people thereof may create, originate, or- 
dain, establish, and carry on between or among themselves, 
7. Resolved, That any attempt by the General Government, 
under any pretext whatever, to constrict roads, cut canals, 
or improve the navigation of any river within the limits o§ 
any one or more of the States of the Union, or within any 
territory, is a palpable violation of the Constitution ; and if 
it be within the limits of a State or States, is a direct ang 
dangerous encroachment on the rights and sovereignty 
| thereef.”? ; 
Mr. BAGBY said that nothing was further from 
his intention than to consume any portion of the 
time of the Senate at present in discussing the res- 
olutions he had the honor to submit, or any other 
| proposition not intended to be followed up by some 
| act of practical legislation. He had an aversion to 
abstractions generally. He could not be mistaken, 
however, in supposing that these resolutions re- 
lated to and embraced subjects of vast and moment- 
ous importance to the people of the United States; 
; and he should, as soon as the measures for the 
continued vigorous prosecution of the war were 
disposed of, ask the deliberate action of the Senate 
‘upon them. At present, he moved that they lie 
upon the table, and be printed. 
The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. WEBSTER, in pursuance of notice, ob- 
tained leave to introduce a bill to make attachments 
| which are made under process issuing from the 
| courts of the United States conform to the laws 
regulating such attachments in the courts of the 
States; which was read a first and second time. 

The following are the provisions of the bill as it 
| passed: 





Be it enacted, &c., That whenever, upon process institu- 
| tedin any of the courts of the United States, property has 


| recovered by the plaintiff in such process, and any coutin- 
| gency occurs by which, according to the laws of a State, 
such attachment would be dissolved upon like process pend- 
ing in or returnable to the State courts, then such attach- 
ment or attachments made upon process issuing from or 
pending in the courts of the United States within such State 
shall be dissolved, the intent or meaning of this act being to 
lace such attachments in the courts of the States and the 
Inited States upon the same footing. 


Mr. WEBSTER. As stated yesterday, this 
bill was before the Senate last year and passed 
without objection. I will state its object, sir, very 
shortly; and if no Senator should object to it now, 
I hope it will go through the forms of legislation 
without being again referred to the committee; 
and I wish particularly to draw the attention of the 
| gentleman who is at the head of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. There are, in the courts of the 

New England States, processes called attachments, 
_which are levied upon the property of the defend- 
/antin the suit. Various laws, at different times, 
have been passed by the States to palliate what 
seems to be the severity and injustice of the old 
_long-continued modes of practice. By a law pass- 
| ed in 1794, process in the courts of the United 
Statas was made dependent upon processes in State 
courts, as they then stood. i. the course of legis- 
lation it has been found quite er for the 
purposes of justice to alter and modify these pro- 
cesses. But the law of Congress does not follow 
these modifications, and my object now 1s to ren- 

der the proceedings upon process issued out of the 
| courts of the United States, conformable to the 


been or shall be attached to satisfy sueh judgment as may be 


ractice of the State courts in the same States. 

he object is so plain that, without detaining the 
Senate further unless some gentleman wishes fur- 
ther explanation, [ should be glad if the bill would 
be permitted to be read a third time and passed. 
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Mr. ASHLEY. [I would ask if this is the same | Mr.CROWELL, from the Committee of Claims, 


pill that was before the Senate last year? 


Mr. WEBSTER. Exactly the same, word for | 


word. 

y Mr. ASHLEY. This bill received the unani- 
mous concurrence of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, from which it was reported without an 
amendment. The committee, however, is now 
somewhat differenly constituted from what it was 
then. 

The bill was then read a third time and passed. 


THE SUBJUGATION OF MEXICO, ETC. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the following | 


resolution, submitted on the 13th instant by Mr. 
ManeuM: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to lay before the Senate ail the plans, estimates, and 
calculations presented by General Scott, as in his opinien 
pest adapted to attain the objects of the war; and his opin- 
ion touching the military means necessary to accomplish the 
objects of our Government in any and all the alternative 
views that have been considered by the Executive or sug- 
gested by General Scott to bring the war with Mexico to a 
close, if not inconsistent, in the opinion of the President, 
with the publie service. 

Mr. MANGUM said: The resolution, as at first 
introduced, contained the usual clause, ‘if it be 
notincompatible with the public interests, ’’ because 
itis regarded as due to official decorum, when a 
matter is to be laid before the Senate in open ses- 
sion. The resolution, as now modified, leaves it 
to the discretion of the President to lay the infor- 
mation before the Senate, either confidentially or 
otherwise. It becomes necessary, therefore, to 
strike out the latter part of the resolution as it 
originally stood, because I do not recognize any 
right in the President to withhold from this body 
any information that may be necessary to bring 
them to a correct determination. I think, sir, that 
under our system we are entitled to all the infor- 
mation which pertains to the official discharge of 
our duties. 

Mr. SEVIER. It is not my purpose to discuss 
this resolution; but I must be allowed to say, that 
calling upon the President for the plan of a cam- 
paign recommended by the commanding general 
seems to me to be wholly without example. And 
I believe, sir, that the view which I entertain in 
relation to it is also entertained by many gentlemen 
here. 

as S. moved to lay the resolution upon the 
table. 

Mr. MANGUM demanded the yeas and nays; 
which were ordered; and being taken, resulted as 
follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atherton, Bagby, Brad- 
bury, Butler, Cameron, Cass, Davis of Mississippi, Dickin- 
son, Dix, Douglas, Downs, Felech, Hannegan, Hunter, Lewis, 
Moor, Sevier, Sturgeon, 'l'urney, and Yulee—22. 

NAYS—Messrs. Badger, Baidwin, Bell, Berrien, Bright, 
Calhoun, Clarke, Dayton, Greene, Johnson of Louisiana, 


Mangum, Miller, Niles, Pearce, Phelps, Rusk, Spruance, 
Underwood, Upham, and Webster—20. 


So the resolution was laid on the table. 

_ The following bills were severally considered as 
in Committee of the Whole, and were ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, and were subse- 
quently read a third time and passed: 

The bill for the relief of Miledge Galphin, ad- 
ministrator of the last will and testament of George 
Galphin, deceased. 

The bill for the relief of Thomas Talbot and 
others. 

THE TEN-REGIMENT BILL. 

The Senate then proceeded to the consideration 
of the special order, being the bill to raise an ad- 
ditional military force for a limited period; when— 

Mr. BADGER addressed the Senate at length 

In opposition to the bill, and to the views of the 
Executive, in relation to the war with Mexico. 
_ [At Mr. B’s request, no report of his remarks 
is published in the Congressional Globe. His 
speech, prepared by himself, will be found in the 
“eee 

Mr. FOOTE then signified his intention of ad- 
dressing the Senate upon the bill before them; but 
as the hour of adjournment had arrived, 

The Senate adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, January 19, 1848. 


The Journal of yesterday having been read and 
approved— 


The SPEAKER proceeded to call the commit- 
tees for reports. 


| 
| 





reported a bill for the relief of John P. Converse. 
Read and committed. 
Mr. DANIEL, from the same committee, made 


| an adverse report upon the petition of William B. 





Norris. Laid on the table. 

Mr. ROCKWELL, of Connecticut, from the 
same committee, made an adverse report on the 
petition of A. H. Hughes. Laid on the table. 

Mr. GAYLE, by the unanimous consent of the 
House, moved the following resolution, which was 


| read and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Postmaster General be requested to 
communicate to this House a copy of any instructions he may 
have given to the postmaster at Mobile, in relation to the 
postage to be charged on steamboats notin the employ of the | 
Government. 

Mr. COLLAMER, from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, reported a bill to amend an act entitled 
** An act to reorganize the General Land Office,” 
approved July 4, 1836; which was read three 
times, passed, and sent to the Senate for concur- 
rence, 


Mr. GOGGIN, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, reported the following res- 
olutions; which were read and adopted : 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and Post | 


Roads be discharged from the further consideration of the pe- 
tition of Landon G. Chambers, of Virginia, asking to have 


refunded to him certain money lost in its passage through | 


the mail. 
Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads be discharged from any further consideration of the 


subject to them referred relating to the sending of letters and || 


newspapers free of postage to those engaged in the navy of 


the United States,in the Gulf squadron, or off the coast of | 


Mexico, the same being already provided for by law. 


Mr. LINCOLN, from the same committee, re- | 
ported a bill for the relief of William Fuller and | 


Orlando Saltmarsh. Read and committed. 

Mr. KAUFMAN, from the same committee, re- 
ported a joint resolution for the relief of George R. 
Smith. Read and committed. 

Mr. MEADE, from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, made an adverse report on the petition of J. 
H. Overstreet and George B. Didlake. 
the table. 


Mr. BOTTS, from the Committee on Military | 


Affairs, to which was referred the Senate bill to 
provide clothing for volunteers in the service of 
the United States, reported the same without 


amendment; and thereupon it was read a third | 


time, passed, and returned to the Senate. 
Mr. BURT, from the same committee, reported 
bills for relief of Bennet M. Dell; to increase the 


efficiency of the regiments and corps of the army, || 
and to provide for disabled and infirm officers; and | 
to found a military asylum for the relief and sup- | 


ort of invalid soldiers of the army of the United 
tates ; which several bills were read and com- 
mitted. 

Mr. McILVAINE, from the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, made an adverse report upon the peti- 
tion of David Robb. Laid on the table. 

Mr. GRINNELL, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill of the Senate 


concerning certain collection districts, and for other | 


purposes, reported the same back to the House 


without amendment; and it was then read a third. 


time, passed, and returned to the Senate. 

Mr. KING, of Georgia, from the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, to which was referred bills from the 
Senate for the relief of Joseph Wilson; providing 
for the payment of the claim of Walter R. John- 
son against the United States; and a bill making 


additional appropriation for the dry dock at the | 


Brooklyn navy-yard ; reported the same back to 
the House without amendment. The bills were 
committed. 

Mr. LEVIN, from the same committee, report- 
ed a bill to amend an act entitled ‘* An act making 
appropriations for the naval service for the year 
ending the 30th day of June, 1848,’’ approved 
March 3, #647. Read and committed. 

Mr. STANTON, from the same committee, re- 
ported a bill for the relief of certain forward war- 
rant officers in the navy. Read and committed. 

Mr. TUCK, from the same committee, reported 
a bill for the relief of H. D. Johnson. Read and 
committed. 


Mr.C.J. INGERSOLL, by unanimous consent, 


moved the following preamble and resolution; 
which was read and agreed to: 


Whgreas Francis Harper died on the 18th of March, 1837, 
after his election from the 3d district of Pennsylvaniato be a 
member ofthe House of Representatives of the United States, 
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and his death was omitted to be announced to the House 
as usual during the 25th Congress : Therefore, 

Resolved, Thatthe Clerk cause the usual monument to be 
erected in the Congressional burying-ground to the memory 
of te said Francis Harper. . 7 


Mr. LAWRENCE, of New York, from the 
Committee on Revolutionary Pensions, reported 
bills for the relief of John Manly, and for the relief 
of Sarah Stokes; which were read and commited. 

Also, from the same committee, an adverse re- 
port upon the petition of T. Campbell. “Laid on 
the table. 

Mr. DONNELL, from the same committee, re- 
ported a bill for the relief of Esther Russell. Read 
and committed. 


Mr. FULTON, from the Committee on Invalid 
_ Pensions, made an adverse report upon the petition 
of Wm. B. Edwards. Laid on the table. 


Mr. FARRELLY, from the Committee on Pat- 
ents, reported a bill to promote the progress of the 
useful arts; which was read, and committed, 

Mr. HENLEY, from the same committee, made 
an adverse report upon the petition of Joseph 
Nock. Laid on the table. 

Mr. HOUSTON, of Delaware, from the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, reported 
a bill to pay James Crutchett $2,000 for lighting 
| the Capitol and Capitol grounds; which was read, 
| and, after a short debate, committed. 

Mr. J. R. INGERSOLL, from the Committee 
| on the Judiciary, to which was referred the bill of 
| the Senate supplementary to the act entitled ** An 


| act to regulate the exercise of the appellate juris- 

diction of the Supreme Court in certain cases, and 
| for other purposes,” reported the same with an 
amendment. The amendment was read, and the 
bill informally laid on the Speaker’s table. 

Mr. VINTON, from the Committee of Ways 
| and Means, reported a bill to authorize a loan not 
| to exceed the sum of eighteen millions five hun- 
| dred thousand dollars; which was read, and com- 
mitted. 

Mr. McKAY gave notice that on to-morrow he 
would, on the part of the minority of. the Com- 
|| mittee of Ways and Means, report a substitute for 
_ the bill just reported by Mr. Vinton. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

On motion of Mr. BRODHEAD, the House re- 
solved itself into Committee of the Whole, (Mr. 
J. R. Incersoit, of Pennsylvania, in the chair,) 
|| on the President’s annual message and the resolu- 
tions referring the same to appropriate commit- 
tees. 

Mr. TUCK rose and said that he was glad, in 
view of the important questions pending before 
| the country, and in regard to the critical condition 
| of the country at the present time, that the effort 
| which had been made to close debate on the mo- 
tion to refer the President’s message had not been 
successful. He believed when the attempt was 
made, and he still believed, that more time might 
| be profitably occupied in discussing the important 
topics contained in that message; and he felt that 
it was somewhat unreasonable in the gentleman 
|| from Indiana [Mr. Rosinson] to ask that debate 
should be closed, when he had consumed about 
| one-eighth of all the time which had been given to 
the consideration of this document. He was the 
more surprised, because the gentleman from Indi- 
ana, (Mr. R.,) who was so able a defender of the 
| President—as able as any honest man could desire 
'| to have—had failed, like all his associates, to give 
| to this House and to the country any information 
respecting the amount of patriotism or foresight 

possessed by the President when he admitted San- 
| ta Anna and his troop of powerful friends into 
| Mexico. He had expected that, before disposing 
| of the President’s message, the people of the Uni- 
| ted States would have been able,to obtain some 
|, light on that subject. The ‘ pass’? given by the 
| President of the United States to Santa Anna and 
|| some thirty or forty of the most intelligent Mexi- 
] cans in his train, to him, most assuredly, looked 
\ like giving ‘aid and comfort to the enemy,” 
'| if it were not indeed the creation of an enemy; 
|| and if it were in the power of the friends of 
| the President on this floor to give the inform- 
‘ation which was so loudly demanded by ‘the 
courtry, and show that it was an act-that could 
| be deemed either patriotic or pradent, he hoped 
i 











| 


it would be given before this debate came to a 
close. It had been said that the delay which 
| had been attributed to this body was a giving of 
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* sid and comfort to the enemy ;”’ but it should not 
be forgotten that this House had already appro- 
priated one million of dollars to supply the wants 
of the army. Could not this House, then, now 
take breath and deliberate? Or was it required 
that they should daily appropriate a million of 
dollars, under the penalty of being deemed * aid- 
ers and comforters of the enemy’’ if they hesitated 
to yield to such exorbitant demands? He hoped 
not. Hé@knew not how it was out West; but on 
listening to the speeches delivered on this floor, by 
which there had been so many impeachments of 
the motives not only of the citizens of this coun- 
try, but of the members of this House, who chose 
to express their own honest and deliberate opin- 
iong i relation to this war, and the circumstances 
by which it was attended, he could no fail to re- 
meger a rule, which was of universal application 
in fis section of the country, to this effect: that 
they who were the most ready to impute improper 
moves to others, were the most likely to be oper- 
ate ypon by corrupt influences themselves. He 
way satisfied, however, by his knowledge of the 
gentiman from Indiana, that thia rule was not of 
universal application in the western country. 

Iicshould now proceed hastily—and more his 
allougd ume would not permit—to submit his 
view§ in relation to the subjects which had been 
embiced in the discussion of the message of the 
Exegtive. And, first, he proposed to examine 
the 1 mote causes of the Mexican war. It could 
not fail to be discovered that the subject of Amer- 
ican jalavery had attracted the attention of the 
whoj. country, and he proposed, in examining 
that part of the subject which relates to the causes 
of the Mexican war, to examine the connection 
ther» with of the subject of American slavery. It 
woujd not be necessary to detain the committee 
witha reference at any great length to the acts 
whigs preceded the annexation of Texas; but, in 
ings ing into the cause of the present excitement 
in refition to the subject of slavery, and the re- 
mot*causes of the present war, it should be re- 
men-ered, that after Mexico became independent 
of Spain, in 1827, she abolished slavery in all the 
Mexican dominions. That was in 1829; but, sub- 
sequently, the Texans refused to recognize the 
Mexican decree against slavery, and they held 
their slaves in opposition to the laws of Mexico. 
It became evident that a crisis must soon come, and 
the battle of San Jacinto was to determine their 
right to hold slaves in opposition to the laws of 
the country of which Texas had formed a part. 
The result was well known; and it was also known 
that the annexation of Texas to the United States 
soon became the subject of anxious consideration, 
in which our fellow-citizens all over the Union felt 
deepiy interested, and arrayed themselves on the 
one side or the other. ‘To the praise of the De- 
mocracy of the North be it said, and of the New 
Hampshire Democracy in particular, there was a 
strong Opposition to that scheme. They spoke out 
their sentiments in denunciation of it; and, to use 
their own language, it was viewed by them as “a 
scheme black as ink, and as dark as hell.’’ 

He would not occupy the attention of the com- 
mittee by reading extracts from the New England 
newspapers which were entitled to speak for the 
Democracy of the North, Suffice it to say, that 
they warmly opposed the scheme of annexation ; 
but as soon as it became incorporated into the 
Democratic creed-—as soon as it became an article 
of faith of the Democratic party—the Democracy 
of the North—the Democracy of New Hampshire 
—were called upon to turn right about. Not to 
turn about without reason, but against reason— 
against the convictions of their best judgment and 
the promptings of conscience. It had been said 
that this matter had been accomplished by northern 
men with southern principles; but to this he would 
not subscribe. It was done by northern men with 
no principles at all—by that class of men that had 
ever been a curse to this country since the organi- 
zation of our Government. It was not by southern 
men in the North, for such was their confidence in 
the North in the soundness of their principles, that 
if southern men had been amongst them, they 
would assuredly have been converted in a short 
time. 

In the investigation of the causes of the present 
excitement on the subject of slavery, for the pur- 

ose of understanding the character of this war, 
™ proposed to read some ez:tracts which he be- 
lieved would demonstrate the purpose of Texan 
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annexation. He would not delay the committee 
by reading these extracts, if he were not deeply 
impressed with the fact that this was a material 
point. Nor should it be forgotten that the men 
from whose correspondence he was about to read 
were men who, from the position in which they 
had been placed, were authorized to speak for the 
country, and that their opinions became a part of 
the documentary history of the country, and pre- 
cedents for ourselves and our posterity in all future 
time. 

The first extract with which he would trouble 
the committee was from a letter written by Mr. 
Upshur, the Secretary of State, to Mr. Murphy, 
Chargé to ‘Texas. It was dated Washington, 
August 8, 1843. Speaking of a proposition to 
abolish slavery in ‘Texas, Mr. Upshur wrote as 
follows: 


**A movement of this sort cannot be contemplated by us 
insilence. Such an attempt upon any neighboring country 
would necessarily be viewed by this Government with very 
deep concern; but when it is made upon a nation whose 
territories join the slavelholding States of our Union, it 
awakens a sull more solemn interest. Itcannot be permnit- 
ted to sueceed without the most strentous efforts on our 
part to arrest a cakamity so serrous to every part of our 
county. 

“If such an attempt were confined to the ‘ Abolitionists 
of ‘Texas, it would seareely merit grave consideration. 
Their numbers, it is believed, are very smail; and the state 
of public opinion in that country is by no means favorable 

| to the success of their enterprise.”? 
| Again: 

** But there is another view of this subject still more im- 
portant to us, and seareely Jess important to ‘Texas herself. 
‘The establishment in the very midst of our slaveholding 
States of an independent Government, forbidding the exist- 
| ence of slavery, and by a people born, tor the most part 

among us, reared up in our habits, and speaking our lan- 
guage, could not fail to produce the most unhappy cffects 
upon both parties. If Texas were in that condition, her 
territory would afford a ready refuge for the fugitive siaves 
of Louisiana and Arkansas, and would bold out to them an 
encouragemeut to run away which no municipal regulations 
of those States could possibly counteract. Even if this 
Government shou!d interpose for the proteetion of the 
slaveholder, it would be very difficult so to arrange the sub- 
ject as to avoid disputes and collisions. The States imme- 
diately interested would be most likely to take the subject 
into therr own hands. ‘They wou'd perceive that there 
could not be any security for that species of property, if the 
mere crossing of a geographical line could give freedom to 
the shave; they would perceive that the protection thus 
offered to the slave would remove from his mind that dread 
of consequences which restrains him from the commission 
of the worst crimes ; they would fee! that the safety of them- 
selves and their families was endangered; they would live 
in continual uneasiness and alarm, and in the constant ex- 
ercise of a painful and harassing watchfulness.’’ 


Having read these and some other extracts of 
the same character from the same letter, which is 
found in Senate document No. 341 of the Ist ses- 
sion of the 28:h Congress, he proceeded to read 
also froma letter published in the same document, 
written by Mr. Murphy to Mr. Upshur, on the 
24th of September, 1843, from Galveston. Mr. 
Murphy, after stating that— 


* The constitution of Texas secures to the master the 
perpetual right to his slave, and prohibits the introduction of 
slaves into Texas from any other quarter than the United 
States ;°? adds— . 

“If the United States preserves and secures to Texas the 
possession of her constitution and present form of govern- 


ment, then we have gained all that we can desire, and also 
all that ‘lexas asks or wishes.” 


Again: 

“ Seeing that this surrender of sovereignty by Texas to 
Mexico at once liberates all the slaves in Texas, and that 
England thereby gains all she wants, and more than she 


ever expected, can the Government of the United States 
longer doutt what to do?” 


Mr. Murphy wrote to Mr. Upshur that Eng- 
land desired. to procure the abolition of slavery in 
Texas. To this fact he begged to call particular 
attention. There was no apprehension of any in- 
terference from England, except to promote the 

abolition of slavery. On this subject Mr. Mur- 
phy says, in his letter of the 23d September, 1843: 

* England is anxious to get rid of the constitution of Tex- 
as, because it secures in the most nervous and clear Jan- 
guage the rights of the master to his slave, and it also pro- 
hibits the introduction of slaves into Texas from any other 
nation or quarter than the United States.” 

And in his letter of the 28th September, 1843, 
Mr. Upshur says: 

“ The movements of Great Britain with respect to African 
slavery have atlength assumed a character which demands 
the serious attention of this Government. So long as we 
were permitted to believe that the effort to abolish slavery 
was confined to private individuals, actuated by a sense of 
justice or a feeling of philanthropy, we were content to leave 
the issue to the calm reason of our own people, and the 
guarantee of our Constitution and laws. As a domestic ques- 


) tion, the Government does not possess, and, it is presumed, 


|| will never attempt to exercise any authority over it. But it 
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now wears a different aspect, and presents itself in a much 
more forinidable attitude.’? . * * - 

“The States in which slavery exists would have gond 
reason to apprehend the worst consequences from the estab. 
lishment ofa foreign non-slaveholding State upon their im. 
mediate borders.”’ 


Of Mr. Murphy, and the gentleman to whom he 
wrote, he would say but little, as they had both 
gone to that bourne from whence there was no re. 
turn. He was an ardent and subservient agent to 
the prime movers in this matter, and his letters 
indicated an obsequiousness to them which would 
ally him to our northern doughfaces, as would ap- 
year from the following extract from a letter io 
Mr. Upshur, which he wrote in reference to whay 
he called * growing fanaticism, and the evils jr 
was likely to bring upon my country:’’ 

“ The eloquent manner in which you have portrayed those 
evils has deepened those impressions; and, added to the 
darkshaded picture which you have s0 justly drawn, the 
present prospect which England has of possessing herself jp 
part or in whole of the province of Texas, giving her the op- 
portunity and advantage to work her own wiil in regird to 
abolition, [ fec}a whiriwind of emoton im my bosom which | 
will not attempt to describe. Let the Government of the 
United States take some immediate quick step on this sub. 
ject. You have in this correspondence enough to justily 
immediate and prompt action. 

* Pardon me if L aim solicitous on this subject. I feel the 
deep interest ut stake. Our whole southern interests are 
involved in this negotiation, and with it the interests of the 
Union itseH. ‘The great blow to our civil institutions is to 
be struck here, and it will be a fatal blow if not timely ar- 
| rested.’ 

This gentleman, it would be seen, was both im- 
pulsive and patriotic, but it was a patriotism with 
prospective rewards. If such gentlemen were 
| called to be patriotic when sacrifices were to be 
| made, the call would be answered by an echo only, 
** You may eall spirits from the vasty deep,” but 
will they come? No; these gentlemen were patriots 
when the temptation was reward. But to proceed: 
| Mr. Upshur, in his letter of the 22d September, 
1843, in which he expresses great anxiety that the 
people of Texas should understand how solicitous 
| this Government was for her interests, says: 
| * So far as this Government is concerned, it has every de- 
| sire to come to the aid of Texas in the most prompt and ef- 
fectual manner. How far we shall be supported by the 
| people, I regret to say, is somewhat doubtful. There is no 
| reason to fear that there will be any difference of opinion 
| among the people of the slaveholding States ; and there is 
| alarge number im the non-slaveholding States with views 
sufficiently liberal to embrace a policy absolutely necessary 
| 
' 
| 








to the salvation of the South, although, in some respects, 
objectionable to themselves.”’ 

This language was not to be mistaken; but 
whether the people of the North could be brought 
to sustain measures such as those indicated, he 

| was not prepared to admit. Politicians, whose 
| sympathies could be influenced by rewards, must 
| be separated from the people. In relation to that 
class of men, that eecentric statesman of Roanoke 
was right when, in 1820, he said: ** You northern 
doughfaces! we have bought you once, and when 
we want you, we can buy you again dog-cheap.” 

It was such men who, a few years ago, elicited 
the remark that the Democracy of the North would 
stand anything—men who were self-constituted 
leaders. The people, however, in contradistinc- 
tion to their small squad of leaders, were faithful 
and true, and they will submit to nothing that is 
notin accordance with the convictions of their con- 
science and their best understanding. 

Need he go further to prove that the whole 
scheme of the annexation of Texas was accom- 
plished for the purpose of building up the institu- 
tion of slavery? In this letter Mr. Upshur says: 
| “The States in which slavery exists would have good 

reason to apprehend the worst consequences from the estab- 


lishment of a foreign non-slaveholding State upon their 
immediate borders.” 


But in his letter to Mr. Everett, of the 28th Sep- 

tember, 1843, he says: 

« Although the first and most disastrous effects ef such a 
| state of things would be felt in the slaveholding States, they 
| would extend to and embrace important interests in every 
other part of the country. We must contempiate it, there- 
fore, as a national question, and endeavor to ascertain Its 
bearing upon the United States, as such, and upon the sev- 
eral portions of the United States. It is worthy also of 
consideration as a measure of humanity, with reference to 
the slaves themselves.”’ 


There was no denying then that it was all sla- 
very, though Mr. Upshur here thought proper to 
claim that humanity to the slave was mixed up 


| 
| 
| 





| with it. mee 
Mr. T. said he would, in two remaining ¢X- 
tracts, call the attention of the committee to a con- 
struction of the Constitution which might well 
occasion alarm, not to the North only, but to the 
whole country. [twas a novelty in constituulo 
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a 
analysis which, if true, pledged this Government, 
now and forever, to the oe and propaga- 
tion of slavery. He called attention to this con- 
struction, as being a very essential and proper 
cause of the anxieties of the people in respect to 
slavery- 

In the same letter, last quoted from Mr. Upshur, 
he goes on to say: 

« Although those non-slaveholding States are us much 
opposed to the institution as England herself, yet the Con- 
stitution of the United States lays them under obligations 
in regard to it, which, if duly respected, would secure the 
rights of the slavehoider.”’ 

Mr. Calhoun, Secretary of State, in a letter to 
Mr. Pakenham, under date of April 18, 1844, in 
regard to Texan annexation and slavery, says: 


« [tis with still deeper concern the President regards the | 


a : ; Be brea Ps 
cee slavery abolished in Texas, and, as he infers, is endeav- 


oring. through her diplomacy, to accomplish it, by making 
the abolition of slavery one of the conditions on which 
Mexico should acknowledge her independence. It has 
contirmed his previous impressions as to the policy of Great 
Britain in reference to Texas, and made it his duty to ex- 
amine, with much care and solicitude, what would be its 
efiects on the prosperity and safety of the United States, 
should she succeed in her endeavors. The investigation 


vowal of Lord Aberdeen of the desire of Great Britain to | 


has resulted in the settled conviction that it would be diffi- | 


cult for Texas, in her actual condition, to resist what she 


desires, without supposing the influence and exertions of | 


Great Britain would be extended beyond the limits assigued 
by Lord Aberdeen ; and that if Texas could not rgsist the 


consummation of the object of her desire, it would endanger | 


both the safety and prosperity of the Union. Under this 


conviction, it is felt to be the imperious duty of the Federal | 


Government, the common representative and protector of 
the States of the Union, to adopt, in self-defence, the most 

* effectual measure to defeatit. * * * To hazard conse- 
quences which would be so dangerous to the prosperity and 
safety of this Union, without resorting to the most effective 
measures to prevent them, would be, on the part of the 
Federal Government, an abandonment of the most solemn 
obligation imposed by the guarantee which the States, in 
adopting the Constitution, entered into to protect each other 
aguinst whatever might endanger their safety, whether trom 
without or within.’ 


Mr. T. read other passages to the same effect. 
Now, before this Government made any further 


\| 


progress, even of one step, he wished to know— | 


the people of the United States wished to know— | 
if that sentiment was well founded. They were | 


anxious to know if the Constitution, by which | 


this Union was cemented, required this Govern- 
ment to support the institution of slavery. 
This was a point which must be settled. If 


they had a jurisdiction which authorized them to | 


sustain it, they must necessarily possess the power 
by which they could restrain it. 


Let gentlemen from the South consider whether | 
to establish a construction which makes it our | 
duty to sustain slavery, will not inevitably intro- | 
duce the doctrine that we may constitutionally re- | 


strain and abolish it. Let us have a construction 


liberal for the purposes of slavery and of freedom | 


also; but not a construction free as regards slavery, 
but strict as regards freedom. 

It is because the entire strength of the Execu- 
tive branch of the General Government has been 
put forth to strengthen and maintain the institu- 
tion of slavery, that the people of the free States 
have become alarmed and excited upon this sub- 
ject; it is because our Secretaries of State and 
diplomatic Ministers have dared to stretch forth 
the strong arm of the General Government for the 
protection of slavery, that we of the North have 
shown such deep sensibility on this subject. Is 
it not just and right that we of the North should 
take this stand? Are we to sit still, with our arms 
folded, and behold all the great functionaries of 
this Government wielding its vast power in de- 
fence of an institution which we all abhor, and 
which we contend is not known nor ever recog- 
nized in the Constitution? Do not southern gentle- 
men perceive that if the power of the General Gov- 
ernment —_ be wielded in defence of their peculiar 
institution, the time may come when the same power 
may be invoked to restrain and to suppress it? 

When our forefathers met to form the Consti- 
tution, they came from every section. Those who 
came from the North came with feelings of bitter 
hostility to and abhorrence of slavery. They had 
come crowned with laurels from the revolutionary 


conflict. They had just written, in characters of || 


living light, the declaration—the truth of which 
they had sustained with their blood—that men are 
born free and equal. They had said— 


*“ We know no crime in color’d skin, 
Nor think the God above 
Could fix the brand of slave upon 
The children of his love. 
To them a charter he unfurl’d— 





A birthright fair, 
To man, his heir— 
*T was freedom to the world.” 
Such was ihe sentiment of the men of the North, 
who had periled their lives, their fortunes, and 


their sacred honor, in defence of the principles of | 


universal liberty, and of the doctrine that liberty 
is the gift of God, and not of any Government or 
potentate. With such sentiments, they went to 
the work of forming a constitution. They went 
with a deep, and settled, and immovable prejudice 
against the institution of slavery, to which the South 
clung as necessary to their prosperity. 


to him life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
and, unless the history of the world shall be falsi- 
fied for the future, we cannot take away that right 
and be safe; for the God above will send upon us | 
fearful retributions for acting in violation of the 
rights which he has given. 

Laboring under the difficulties and dangers of 
this difference between the North and the South, 
as shown by the debates, in regard to slavery, the 
entire control of the institution was reserved to the 
States wherein it existed. Nothing in regard to it | 
was delegated to the General Government, but the 


States were left in the same position as under the | 
To make this still plainer, article | 


Confederation. 
tenth of the amendments was adopted, by which it 


was declared that the powers not delegated were | 
‘‘ reserved to the States respectively or to the peo- | 
Such was the sentiment on which the com- | 
pact was based, and in that spirit the North has | 
|| always acted. 


vading the minds of many men in relation to the |) q settlement in Floridaon the Apalachicola river, 


ple.” 


anti-slavery movement. Perhaps he himself did 
not fully understand it; yet he was certain that he 


should not abandon his deep-settled convictions in | 

lacuna and a free | 
| expression of them because of being denounced as 
He had long since resolved to care | 
more about the correctness of his opinions than | 
about the epithets that it might suit the interests or | 
The | 


regard to the policy of the 


an abolitionist. 


the malice of some people to apply to him. 
people saw that the institution of slavery was sus- 


_ tained by positive laws, and the gentleman who '| spent in it were in defence of and for the extention 


applied to him and others the epithets of ‘* Feder- | 


alists,’’ “* Abolitionists,’? &c., would not find those 


| provisions of the Constitution, or to disregard the 


| 


i} 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
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| slavery: 


| obligations of any law made in accordance with 


it. On the contrary, many would be found in that 
class that were willing to sacrifice all in the de- 
fence of constitutional liberty. They believed they 
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| violation of the laws of God; and, unless they had 


the power successfully to oppose the decrees of 
Heaven, they could not stand on that institution 


| and prosper. 


They be- | 
lieved that when the child first breathed, he was | 
furnished with a charterfrom God, which secured 


He admitted there were difficulties that surround- 


| ed the subject, but he claimed exemption from all 


connection with the institution. This was a posi- 
tion which he had assumed elsewhere as well as 
here. Gentlemen had talked of the fanaticism of 
abolitionists, but they should bear in mind that the 
excitement in this country in relation to the insti- 
tution of slavery had grown out of the aggressions 
of the slave power on the free States, and in con- 


| sequence of its having been proclaimed to the world 


_ that we live under a Constitution that compels this 
| whole Union to sustain and extend the institution 


of slavery. 


He admitted it was ‘ fanaticism”’ 


| which disturbed the peace of this Union and intro- 
' duced agitation and danger into the halls of Con- 


gress; but it was the fanaticism of slavery and not 
ofanti-slavery. I charge the President with fanati- 


| cism, not only for involving us in war in behalf of 
| slavery, but for recommending, in his message to 





could have no liberty but according to law; cer- || 


ta'nly not in disregard of law. They were willing 
to Keep the guarantees of the Constitution. 
people of the free States hold the blessings of per- 


| sonal liberty as sacredly as the slave States do the 
| privileges of slavery. The free States delegated 


no more power to the Federal Government to in- 
volve them in slavery than the slave States did to 
involve them in its abolition. The people of the 
free States were not obliged to shed one drop of 
blood nor pay one cent of their money to support 
it. 1f Virginia claimed the right to sustain slavery, 
New Hampshire also claimed the right to be ex- 
empt from it or to contribute to its support. They 
were on the defensive, and, being sustained by 
the literature, the moral sentiment, the religious 
convictions of every civilized and christian nation, 
they should not recede. They should stand firm, 
immovable, on their solemn convictions : 

6 constant as the Northern Star, 


Of whose true, fixed, and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament.” 
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| reduced to bondage by Spanish pirates. 


: | laws int 
who were so denounced desirous to overthrow the || 


| 

|| North against slavery, when such immense sums 
] 
| 


the two Houses of Congress, that they should take 
the money of the nation and pay, not for slaves, but 
rather for free men unsuccessfully attempted to be 
Such a 
recommendation ought at once to meet with an 
emphatic condemnation. 

Mr. T. here referred to the exactions of the slave 
power, not only in the monopoly of influence, pa- 
tronage, and office, butalso in applying the national 
purse and army to subserve slavery. He said, at 


| the close of the war of 1812a large number of fugi- 


But there was a great mistake per- || tive slaves, free negroes, and Indians, established 


built a fort, and commenced the cultivation of the 
neighboring country; but our national forces, paid 
for their service by a common treasury, in obe- 


| dience to the request of slaveholders, attacked that 


fort, blew up the magazine, destroyed three hun- 


| dred negroes on the spot, and returned several 


hundred more to bondage. This was the valley 
of Wyoming on the escutcheon of slavery, and 
would not be forgotten. 

He also said the Seminole war and the millions 


He spoke of the enactment of slave 
District of Columbia, which had within 
a few days countenanced kidnapping and crime 
worse than murder, under their own eyes. He 
said that Northern Representatives did not dare to 
inquire into these evils on account of their subser- 
vience to slavery. 

He alluded to the expenditures in negotiations 
to recover indemnity from England and other na- 
tions for self-emancipated slaves, and to prevent 
West Indian emancipation. He said it was be- 
lieved that hundreds of millions had been paid to 
sustain, defend, and indemnify slavery prior to the 
Mexican difficulties. ‘Talk not of fanaticism at the 


of slave ry. 
1e 


have been exacted from us for its support. Talk 
| rather of the fanaticism of those who understand 


| their mission to be to propagate slavery; who 


| announce in legislative resolutions that it is a 
problem yet to solved whether a Republican 

| Gocaohcaen ean long continue which does not 
tolerate domestic slavery. 

| He next proceeded to examine the immediate 

| causes of the war, and said it was a work of super- 


| erogation to adduce more proof; that he thought 
| the President himself was convinced, and he did 
| not believe that one in a hundred of the people 
| doubted, that the war was unnecessarily com- 
| menced by the President. Let us (said he) recur 


to some facts. First, the President took posses- 


They claimed an exemption from the sin and || gion of the land between the Nueces and the Rio 


the shame, 


« We ask not ye shall snap the links 
That bind you to your dreadful slaves; 
Hug, if you will, a corpse that stinks, 
And bear it with you to your graves: 
But that you may go, coupled thus, 
You never shall make slaves of us.” 


Under the Constitution of the Federal Union 
they demanded an exemption from all connection 
with slavery, and until they were exempted this 


country would never have quiet. He did not say 


| to the South, he did not believe that they would 
_ have quiet at any time if they adhered to slavery; 
| for they could not have peace until the South got 
| rid of it themselves, for it was an institution which 
| was derogatory to the honor of man, and was a 





} 


eee 


the expenses and the retribution of }| Grande, which,-if not clearly Mexican ae 
e 


| was in dispute. This was an act of war. 

| blockaded the mouth of the Rio Grande, and 
| thereby eut off supplies to the Mexican army then 
at Matamoros, in their own country. This was 
an act of war. . 

He built a fort opposite Matamoros, supplied it 
with cannon, pointing into the heart of that city, 
and manned it with a force capable at any moment 
of sending destruction among the Mexicans. This 
was anactofwar. ~ Find. 

All this happened ten days before hostilities by 
Mexico were commenced. At length Captain 
Thornton, with a company of dragoons, attacked 
a large force, and some sixteen were killed and 
wounded. This was the first blood that was 
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poured out on the valley of the Rio Grande. War 
was forced upon the Mexicans, and it was next to |, we thought it wise to abandon the war, and with- 


impossible to make them fight. Let the preamble | 
asserting that the war was begun by Mexico ever 
bear the name of the “ lying preamble.”’ 

This is a war for the maintenance and exten- 
sion of slavery; the people see it, know it, and 
feel it. It will end in the complete subjugation of 
Mexico, by the necessity of the case, unless speed- 
ily smnatdl. The people demand that it cease; 
that if there be no other way to stop it, it should 
be starved to death by the same vote which has 
declared it unnecessary. Shall slavery, he asked, 
be extended by the national arm? Shall we per- 
mit this war, conceived in sin, and brought forth 
in iniquity, to be waged any longer? Shall we 
invoke the fearful judgment upon us of Him who | 
rules in heaven and on earth, and without whose 
notice not a sparrow falls to the ground? 


He regretted that his time would not permit him || 


to examine the array of fearful apprehensions that 
this wer brought before him. 

The muluplication of slaves ; the multiplication 
of military eee searcely less calamitous; a 
standing army; a Mexican proconsulate, an in- 


failure of our republican experiment, were the ob- 
jects which he saw in the distance; and he besought 
gentiemen to consider and to unite in one patriotic 
effort to extricate the country from the ruinous 
gulf she was entering. 

He was willing distinctly to state his position 
in regard to supplies and to the acquisition of ter- 
ritory. As to supplies, it was his conviction to 
grant none, except to bring the army home by the | 
shortest route. Thus let us restore the nation 
status ante bellum. 
war to be wrong on our part. 
be ours to say— 





Let it, said he, not 


“ We know the right, and we approve it too ; 

We know the wrong, and yet the wrong pursue.”’ 

As to territory, (he said,) he thought we now 
had more than was profitable, and all that anything 
but extravagant folly could desire. Yet, as terri- 
tory was so likely to be acquired, he was irrevo- 
cably pledged to the reénactment of the ordinance 
of 1787, or otherwise to the passage of the Wilmot || 
proviso, , 

Mr. T. said he knew the denunciation against || 
men entertaining such sentiments as those he had |! 
expressed; but his convictions were deep, and his | 
course was plain. He should stand by his coun- 
try, and should give ‘no aid or comfort’ to sus- || 


tain a war that dishonored the country, and endan- || law of annexation imposed by the Constitution on 
| the President. 


gered our dear-bought privileges. He should stand 
by his country, as Burke, Barre, and Chatham 
stood by England in the time of the Revolution. 
They gave sound advice, and solemn remon- 
strance, which, if observed, would have saved 
the colonies. He should stand by his country, 
should denounce this war, expose the hypocrisy, 
ambition, and wickedness of its authors; should 
also, to the extent of his ability, warn the people 
agamst the danger of sustaining it. If this was 
treason, men might make the most of it. 

The hour allotted to Mr, T. here expired. 

Mr. McLANE next addressed the committee, 
and said he somewhat regretted that it was his for- 
tune to follow in debate the gentleman from New 
Hampshire, whose allusions to the subject of sla- 
very were offensive to the pride and refinement of 
every gentleman, he enh from every State of 
our Federal Union, who respected and venerated 
our Federal Constitution. If, in the course of his 
remarks, he should hare occasion to refer to the 





same subject, he should do so with great respect 


for the local institutions of every State in the 
Union, be it free or slave, however much he might, 
as the representative of aslave State, feel wounded 
at the offensive allusions so freely offered in this 
House by gentlemen who regarded themselves as 
men of a single idea. 

Mr. MeL, continued, and said, that but for the | 
extraordinary declaration made by this House, at |! 
the motion of an honorable gentleman from Mas- |! 
sachusetts, [Mr. Asumun,] denouncing this war } 
as ** unconstitutional,’ &c., &c.,1 should notthink | 


it within my range to engage the attention of the | 
committee with the origin of the Mexican war. | 
Whatever opinion I might have entertained, I | 
could not have reconciled myself to a voluntary | 
expression of sentiment, the record of which on | 
the Journal of this House necessarily discredited | 


our own Government, and falsified the records of | 


TES CONGRESSIONAL @ 


| they would attach their falsification of the nation- 
| al record to a vote of thanks, by which it was 


| proposed that the Congress of the United States 
tolerable Executive patronage, and the eventual | 


sexy of the respect and admiration felt for him 


| will appear still more unfortunate when some ref- 


| and great violation of law that caused the war, and 


|| the military and civil conduct of the President 
We had virtually declared the || 


| can be treated as the cause of the war. 
| course of the ete on this point renders it 
| necessary to look ba 


| people of Texas had accepted the terms of annex- 





/ country west of the Rio Grande. 


| gress, by a formal act, consummated annexation, 


both branches of the National Legislature. Sir, had || 


draw our armies to the east of the Rio Grande, 
and adhere for the future to a defensive war with | 


Mexico, it would be, in my judgment, unneces- || 


sary, if not derogatory, to raise an issue of veraci- | 
ty with a former Congress—appealing to partisan | 
zeal at home or abroad to determine whether we or 
our predecessors have voted ‘*a falsehood.”’ But to | 
make such a declaration after we have refused to | 


| withdraw our armies, exposes to insult and shame || 


the brave men we have pushed forward into Mex- 


ico—aiding, and comforting, and encouraging their | 


enemies, while we chill and demoralize public sen- 


suecor and reinforcement for those whom we re- 
fuse to recall, on the same day and hour that we 
discredit and dishonor their service. 

I regret that a majority of this House have taken 
avery different view of our mutual obligations; 
and, inmy judgment, insensible to the honor of the 
Government and the pride of our illustrious soldiers, 


sheuld convey to General Taylor some light ex- 


vy his fellow-citizens. - This association of such 
a declaration with the name of General Taylor, 
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Rio Grande; and with such boundary she was ad. 
mitted a State into the Union. This act of oy). 
gress settles the question’ at issue, and establishes 
the concurrence of Congress with the President in 
taking possession and sovereignty over the country 
west to the Rio Grande; for on the same day ay. 
other act was passed, extending, in general tert, 
the laws of the United States within the State of 
Texas. 

Mr. CRISFIELD here interposed, to say that 
his colleague was wrong in point of fact. 

Mr. McLANE said, that if he was wrong jy 
the statement he had made, the burden and all the 





} 
} injury would rest upon him. 
timent at home, and render it impossible to raise 


Mr. BOYD and Mr. CRISFIELD here made 


| some additional remarks, which were not audible 
_to the reporter, being addressed to Mr. McLane, 


near whom both gentlemen were seated. 
Mr. McLANE replied, that it was to him a mat- 
ter of indifference, whether the Texan constity. 


, tion of 1836 did or did not define her boundary. 


Mr. KAUFMAN, of Texas, being appealed to 


| by several gentlemen around him, (interposing,) 


said: The constitution of the Republic of Texas 
did not define the western boundary of that State, 
It was defined, however, by a law of the first Con- 


| gress of the Republic of Texas, passed in Decem- 
| ber, 1836. The constitution of the State of Texas 


declare’ all laws of the Republic of Texas in force 
not repugnant to the United States Constitution, 


erence is had to the particular acts of the President, || or the annexation resolutions. 


which constituted the illegality or wnconstitutional- 
ity of the war. There are those in opposition, sir, 
who consider the annexation of Texas as the first 


as the immediate occasion of the war ; others, who 
justify the act of annexation as legal and constitu- 
tional, without regard to its wisdom or expediency, 
are obliged to rest the illegality and unconstitution- 
ality of the war upon the orders of the President, 
which they allege were issued without the concur- 
rence of Congress, and immediately caused the 
war. It would be difficult, sir, to determine which 
of these propositions involves the most inconsist- 
ency, supposing either to be the ground of com- 
an against the Governmentof the United States. 
f the annexation of Texas was the illegal and 
unjustifiable casus belli, then the occupation of any 
part of Texas, east or west of the Nueces, was 
necessarily an immediate act of offence on the part 
of the American Executive. But it was also neces- 
sarily the result of that obligation to execute the 


On the other hand, if the act of annexation was 
legal and constitutional, but regarded by Mexico as 
an act of war, then no movement of the Execu- 
tive connected with the defence of the new terri- 
tory, even without the concurrence of Congress, 
Sir, the 


ck a little at the history of this 
‘*act of annexation.’ I shall not, however, weary 
the committee with more on this point than a re- 
view of facts, which confute the declaration that 
the President, by his own illegal act in occupying 
the territory west of the Nueces, without the con- 
currence of Congress, caused the war. It will not | 
be denied, sir, that the act of annexation was a 
formal act of the law-making power of our Gov- 
ernment. The army of the United States was not 





moved beyond the Sabine until a convention of the 





ation offered by Congress. This was in the sum- 
mer of 1845, when the Government of the United 
States assigned General Taylor to the command of 
the army of observation, destined to defend and 
protect the soil of Texas, informing him that his 
ultimate destination would be the western froritier 
of Texas, on or near the Rio Grande. (See Mr. 
Bancroft’s despatch in June or July, 1845.) In 
December, 1845, Congress was informed that Gen- 
eral Taylor had been assigned to the defence of the 
In the same 
month, and after receiving this information, Con- 


and extended American jurisdiction over the whole 
of Texas, without reserve or limitation. A refer- 
ence to this act of admission of the State of Texas 
(29th December, 1845) will show that it was the 
State of Texas that was admitted, with a consti- | 
tution already formed, affirming the declaratory || 
statutes which defined the boundary west to the |! 


| 
\i 
i 
| 
j 
| 


Mr. BOTTS asked the gentleman from Texas 


| whether the boundary of Texas, as described by . 


the act of her Congress of 1836, included Santa 
Fé? 

Mr. KAUFMAN replied that it did; that it in- 
cluded all the territory east of the Rio Grande, from 


| its mouth to its source; and that the Congress of 
| the United States which passed the annexation 
| resolutions, approved March 1, 1845, understood 
| that Texas included Santa Fé ; for it provided that 


States formed out of the territory of Texas north of 
36} degrees should be free States; while Santa Fé 


| is south of 36; degrees north latitude. Mr. K. fur- 
| ther said, that the Republic of Texas, previous to 
_ annexation, had established post routes from Bexar 
| to Laredo, on the east bank of the Rio Grande, 


and from Corpus Christi to Point Isabel, and that 
every portion of territory east of the Rio Grande, from 
its mouth to its source, and north to the 42d degree of 
north latitude, was included by different acis of the 
Congress of the Republic of Texas, previous to anner- 
ation, within the limits of some organized or establish- 
ed county of said Republic ! 

Mr. McLANE continued. Subsequently (he 
said) Congress organized the revenue districts in 
Texas, in such wise that one district was bounded 
on the west by the Nueces, another on the east by 
the Nueces, and the west by the Rio Grande; and 
the Senate confirmed the nomination of revenue 
officers assigned to the districts so located. Sir, 
I would remark that I am not now engaged with 
an examination of the boundary question between 
Texas and Mexico; I am considering the calumny 
thrown upon this Government by the declaration 
that the occupation of the country between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande was the illegal and 
unconstitutional act of the President, without the 
concurrence of Congress. Sir, I think it just to 
get rid of this issue, before 1 engage with any ex- 
amination of the real origin of the war; for I con- 
sider the declaration, so often repeated by the 
Opposition, that the occupation of the country 
between the Nueces and the Rio Grande was the 


‘act of the President, without the concurrence of 


Congress, to be in itself a calumny. 

I present, therefore, in this connection, to the at- 
tention of the committee, that in June, 1845, Gen- 
eral Taylor had indicated to him the extent of 


| country to the Rio Grande, claimed as Texas, un- 
der the act of annexation, receiving at the same 


time nis orders to defend and protect that territory; 
while Congress, in December, 1845, on their first 
meeting were informed fully by the President of 
his action in Texas—to which they took no excep) 
tion; but, on the contrary, legislated, without re- 
straint and without limit, for all the territory 
claimed as Texas; and particularly committed it- 
self to this territory west of the Nueces, by further 
and particular legislation in the establishment of a 


-custom-house and revenue district west of that 


river. Upon this state of facts, I feel constrained 
to regard as a calumny the assertion that the terri- 
tory west of the Nueces was occupied by the ille- 
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eal and unconstitutional order of 
the United States without the concurrence of Con- 
ress. : af 

sir, 1 have seen it suggested from the Opposition 
that the war, though just and honorable as the re- 
sult of annexation as between Mexico and the 
United States, yet, as between the different branches 
of this Government, there exists a responsibility 
with the Executive, peculiar and painful, created 
by the rash act of the President in ordering the 
troops to the Rio Grande, provoking the state of 
active hostilities. 

Such a conclusion could only result, sir, from 
the struggle of a generous spirit, under the impulse 
of patriotism, called to an unwilling association 


with the Opposition. Such an assault on the Presi- | 


dent, like the broad declaration affirmed by this 
House, and already referred to, must be refuted 
by a simple review of the history of annexation; 


and coming from the Opposition, under all the ex- | 


isting circumstances, it is even more unwarrant- 
able than the abstract denunciation of the we 
and unconstitutionality of such an order. In re- 


pelling this assault upon the wisdom and capacity | 


of the President in one particular act of adminis- 
tration, it must be observed, that even in view of 


the act of territorial occupation west of the Nueces, | 


this advance to the Rio Grande was not made for 
months after our armies were posted west of the 
Nueces, and for months after 
ally extended American laws and American life 
into that territory; nor until months after General 
Taylor, who was intrusted with the defence and 
protection of ‘Texas, had repeatedly urged and ad- 
vised the movement, upon high considerations of 
military and political propriety; nor until months 
afier the organization of the Mexican armies on 
the banks of the Rio Grande river, under peremp- 
tory orders to cross that river, and seek our peo- 
ple at Corpus Christi, or wherever else they might 
be found. This movement, made with caution, 
with care, in a purely defensive spirit, subordinate 
and secondary to the occupation of the country 
west of the Nueces, which was made six months 
before the advance to the Rio Grande was ordered; 
and this movement, which was withheld for 
months, at the express command of the President, 
that every possible effort to settle differences by 
negotiation might be exhausted, is seized upon by 
one branch of the Opposition as an illegal and un- 
constitutional act, by another as an unwise one, 
and by both, as the cause of the war, proximate 
or remote. 

Sir, one other ground of reproach is relied on b 
the Opposition, which is to attach the mete 
ity of this war to the President. He is denounced, 
sir, for electing the alternative joint resolution for 
the admission of the State of Texas into the Union, 
rather than the resolutions which proposed nego- 
tiation. Sir, not to remark that the President’s 
predecessor had already made the election, let me 
only suggest that Congress authorized the election; 
and that it savors somewhat of presumption, to 
argue now, in the dark, that a different election 
would have avoided war. For one, sir, I believe 
the alternative election of negotiation would have 
lost Texas altogether. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the war— 

Ist. In its origin, just, honorable, and necessary, 
(1 mean unavoidable. ) 

2d. 1 think it is being prosecuted with the avow- 
ed object of conquering a peace, which would se- 


— indemnity for the past and security for the 
uture. 


altogether or severally. 

4th. I think the war-power under our Federal 
Constitution omnipotent under the recognized laws 
of nations, as established on principles of human- 
ity and civilization. 

Sth. I would inquire how shall this war-power 
be exercised in the further prosecution of 
isting war with Mexico. 

_ What, sir, are the facts which develop the ori- 
gin and history of this war? In 1836, the Repub- 
lic of Texas accomplished a revolution with the 
sword—consisting of. the people of the seen) 
of Texas, and portions of the people of ‘Tamauli- 
pas and Coahuila—who, after driving the Mexi- 
can armies beyond the Rio Grande, and at once 
organizing a Government, declared that river to be 
their western boundary; and, from that time to 
the present, maintained complete and undisturbed 


e€ ex- 


ongress had actu- | 





| 
_ 3d. I think indemnity and security may consist 
in pecuniary, territorial, or commercial conditions, 








| 
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possession of the soil west to the Rio Grande; so a denunciation powerless but for insult, since we 


far as concerned their intercourse with the United 
States and the nations of the earth who had re- 
cognized their national independence—England, 
France, and other great Powers inclusive. Within 
these limits of boundary, they exercised in their 
Intercourse with these nations all the rights of 
sovereignty; and even in their relations with Mex- 
ico, actually making peace on the recognition of 
such boundaries, stipulating for the withdrawal 
of the Mexican armies to the west of the Rio 


| Grande, and the release of the Mexican command- 
| er-in-chief, and further maintaining such boundary 


against ali subsequent efforts of Mexico to obtain 
a permanent footing on that soil from which her 
armies had been driven in the war of the revolu- 
tion; while the people who continued to inhabit 
such territory were recognized as citizens of Tex- 
as, tendering,their allegiance, and being represent- 
ed in the Congress of Texas, and, I believe, in 
the very Convention that accepted our terms of 
admission. These acts of sovereignty have been 
often referred to in this House. As one act of 
such sovereignty, Texas became a State of our 


| Federal Union, bringing with her the old quarrel 
| with Mexico, which, at the time of annexation, was 


the Mexican claim to all of ‘Texas; and this quar- 


| rel, to the extent of war with Mexico, or other 
| Powers interfering with the ‘act of annexation,” 


I cheerfully assume as the price of Texas. 

Sir, observe the conduct of the two Governments 
in their intercourse, now that the act of annexation 
has transferred this intercourse to the Federal Ad- 
ministratien ; see the insolence of Mexico and the 
forbearance of the United States; see the declara- 
tion of Alionte, withdrawing from our country 
on the passage of the act of annexation ; see every 
subsequent stage of the controversy between Mex- 
ico and the United States, and every despatch of 
every minister, in every change of a changing 
Government. ‘The offence was the act of annex- 
ation. That act was the act of Congress, and the 
occupation of any part of Texss was an offence in 
the eyes of Mexico ; but the occupation of any and 
every part was the duty of the President, and had 
necessarily the concurrence of Congress, in virtue 
alone of the original act of annexation, which was 
a just, a wise, a constitutional act, and in advance 
sanetioned by the will of the people of the United 
States, and ratified by the people of a free and 
sovereign republic, holding dominion from the 
Sabine west to the Rio Grande. See the subse- 
quent and subordinate ground of complaint, aris- 
ing out of the disputed boundary question—sup- 
posing the major offence of annexation reconciled; 
and, in this connection, observe the cautious, for- 
bearing, conciliating course of the American Exec- 
utive, holding the American forces onthe extreme 
eastern border of the disputed territory until every 
effort for a peaceful adjustment of differences seem- 
ed hopeless ; and further observe the cautious, de- 
fensive policy adopted in occupying and defending 
the soil uf this new State. ; 

On the other hand, sir, see the offensite, hostile, 
aggressive spirit with which the Mexican army 
was ordered to take forcible possession not only of 
that territory which, in some collateral issues of 
the negotiation, had been styled disputed, but also 
of the territory of Texas all the way to the Sabine. 
Surrendering then, sir, all the advantage which re- 
sults from the acknowledged sovereignty of Texas 
to the Rio Grande, and the transfer of that sover- 
eignty to the Federal Government, we can afford 
to stand upon the issue of opposition, now very nat- 
urally adopted by our beaten and desperate enen. 7, 
and acknowledge, for the moment, that Texas, to 
the Nueces, was legally and rightfully iy by 
our troops, and that all beyond, to the Rio Grande, 
was disputed territory. For, sir, the American 
Government took defensive possession, and the 
Mexican Government offensive possession of this 
territory, contemporaneously—hostilities occur- 
ring at a moment when the American general was 
ordered to act defensively, and the Mexican to in- 
vade and act offensively. 

What can be more conclusive to establish the 
necessity, the justice, aud the obligation of honor, 
imposed upon our Government to recognize and 
engage in the prosecution of such a war? What 
more conclusive to establish the wisdom and for- 


| bearance of the Executive? And yet the Congress 


that recognized such a war are branded as votin 


, a‘*falsehood,’’ and the Executive arm is paraly 


by the denunciation of a majority of this House— 





| 


hear nothing of impeachment, the only legitimate 
fruit of such a denunciation. 

Satisfied, then, sir, that the war is just, honor- 
able, and necessary, I desire, in the second place, 
to ascertain if it is prosecuted with an honorable 
and intelligent purpose. The war message of 
May, 1846, and every subsequent annual message 
and special message, have all declared that the war 
is prosecuted with the sole object of conquering a 
satisfactory peace ; and these Executive declara- 

| tions have been understood to involve the princi- 
| ple of demanding indemnity, both for the expenses 
of the war, and the past injuries and wrongs 
inflicted by Mexico upon citizens of the United 
| States. In view, then, of these two positions, and 
| the repeated rejection of our peaceful overtures, I 
see no course left to this Government, but the con- 
| tinued prosecution of the war, until the power that 
| governs Mexico is subdued; we then dictate our 
| own terms, and accomplish our avowed purpose 
of conquering a peace. [| thus distinguish, sir, be- 
| tween the conquest of peace and the subjugation 
| of the power that governs a country, and the subju- 
| gation or annihilation of the country itself, with all 
| its institutions and municipal existence. 
| 


Here, sir, arises an inferesting inquiry. Such 
| a subjugation of the power that governs Mexico 
once accomplished, what indemnity shall be de- 
manded? This inquiry must be resolved before 
we can wisely apply our war-making power in the 
further prosecution of the war; for, in the enun- 
ciation of my third proposition, I have stated, in 
terms somewhat comprehensive, the scope of in- 
ternational indemnity. I feel constrained, sir, to 
pass over, without consideration, the idea of a 
simple pecuniary indemnity, or a pecuniary guar- 
antee of security for the future in our relations 
with Mexico. distrust, utterly, all expectation 
of ever obtaining such. So, sir,in regard to mere 
abstract territorial acquisition. I cannot believe 
that the mere acquisition of a portion of the Mex- 
ican territory, embracing even the valley of the 
Rio Grande, to the whole extent of territory com- 

rised east of the Sierra Madre, and including New 
Mexico and Californiam—which, though somewhat 
beyond the recommendation of the President, has 
been suggested by very eminent military authority— 
would in itself constitute a satisfactory indemnity 
for the war alone; much less would such an acqui- 
sition, in my judgment, give us securily for the 
future. Such an acquisition of territory, com- 
bined with certain fixed commercial relations, and 
the occupation of such points on the seacoast and 
in the interior as would ensure their faithful exer- 
cise and enjoyment, might, perhaps, satisfy tne 
just demands and expectatiohs of a wise American 
policy. Nothing short of such a result, sir, would 
constitute a satisfactory peace, in my judgment. 
To accomplish this result, the existing Govern- 
ment of Mexico must be absolutely subjugated. 
When this crisis is reached, American statesmen, 
who may be intrusted with the administration of 
Government, in my opinion, will take a yet more 
comprehensive view of this question of indemnity; 
and, rejecting altogether the idea of territorial ac- 
quisition, they would, perhaps, guarantee to the 
whole people of Mexico republican government, 
civil and religious liberty, equal rights and equal 
laws, in their relation of independent several 
States, or in any independent confederate relation 
they may desire to assume. None of the evils in; 
cident, or believed to be incident, to the denation- 
alization of Mexico, could then occur; but, like 
the other inhabitants of the North American con+ 
tinent, who have been subjugated by the United 
States, they will enjoy that degree of civilization 
and independence for which they may be fitted, 
and the free and glorious civilization of our people 
will press onward until it covers the American 
continent. The commercial relations thus secured 
with seven or eight millions of people, from whom, 
though adjacent in territory, wé have been almost 
excluded by the prejudices of an eighth or tenth 
of the Mexican nation, in alliance with the arts 
and intrigues of European traders and mission- 
aries, would constitute an ample, a glorious indem- 
nity; while the liberated millions of Mexico would 
bless the sword of the conqueror, and spurn the 
rude despotism of the privileged classes, who now 
sport with and oppress them. To this end, sir, 
I would myself be willing at this time to prose- 
eute the war. The power to declare war, and 
make rules for the government of our armies, and 
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our captures on land and sea, is ample to fill the 
measure of glory and freedom which I think this 
war will yet secure to the Mexican people. I 
would desire at once, sir, to extend our revenue 
laws over Mexico, and push the war vigorously 
to the occupation and subjugation of every Mexi- 
can State. When these brilliant results should be 
accomplished—and the task is more simple than we 
generally concede—I, for one, shall be content to 
leave with our existing Government the adjust- 
ment of a satisfactory peace. 

But, sir, | do not presume to press these views 
atthistime. I am quite content to support the 
policy of the Administration, as presented in the 
Presidents message, and take at once the territoral 
indemnity recommended by him; though I would 
venture to hope his recommendation might be ex- 
tended to include the valley of the Rio Grande 
south to Tampico, as well as New Mexico and 
California, Such an acquisition of territory, com- 
bined with the measures recommended by the 
President, or the extension of a judicious revenue 
system over Mexico, and a continued prosecution 
of the war, would constitute, in my judgment, a 
policy which will yet receive the sanction of the 
American people. 

Sir, in viewing the more enlarged and compre- 
hensive policy indicated in the remarks | have just 
submitted, | would observe that such a_ policy, 
though it certainly embraces the whole of Mexico in 
its influence, and is intended to give moral and 
physical life to the people and insututions of that 
portion of the American continent, must not be 
confounded with the simple proposition of the de- 
nationalization of Mexico and the annexation of 
that country and people as an integral and sover- 
eizn portion of our own Confederacy. Nine-tenths 
of the people of Mexico are hardly less aboriginal, 
and certainly not so well cultivated and advanced, 
as the Choctaw, or even the Cherokee Indians, who, 
as a people, though conquered, are sull left to the 
enjoymentof civil and religious freedom; instituting 
theirown fundamental laws, and enacting their own 
municipal regulations, under the most improved 
and ladetendant system of republican government 
within the territory and jurisdiction of the United 
States, yet not constituting an integral and sover- 
eign portion of the Confederacy itself. Neverthe- 
less, sir, their laws, their public schools, their civil 
and religious cultivation, present types of a civil- 
ization in few respects inferior to our own. 

The principal and main objection, sir, that I have 
heard advanced against the partial acquisition of 
Mexican territory, will doubtless be applied to the 
policy here indicated, and lies in the supposed ex- 
tension of slavery among a people and over territory 
from which it is now excluded by municipal law. 
This objection, sir, I regard as of little weight— 
not because I am in any wise insensible to the out- 
rage which such a forced extension of such an in- 
sutution over an unwilling people would constitute. 
I regard this objection, sir, of little weight, because 
I do not believe the act of acquisition, of itself, 
would necessarily extend this institution over the 
territory so acquired, Sul less do I believe that 
the subjugation of all Mexico, and the subsequent 
government of that country by the inhabitants 
thereof, under free and republican institutions, 
would ever result in the extension of slavery be- 
yond the limits where it now exists. Further, 
sir, | do not believe that any act of the Federal 
Government of the United States can either create 
or abolish slavery anywhere, within or without our 
present limits. The powers of our Federal Gov- 


Ist, to their enumeration, in fixing the ratio of con- 
gressional representation; 2d, to their arrest and 
restoration when fugitives from labor; and 3d, to 


from abroad subsequent to the year 1808. ‘Terri- 
tory acquired by the United States with slavery 
existing therein as a domestic municipal institution, 
as Florida and Louisiana, would remain slave terri- 
tory without regard and without the sanction of 
treaty stipulations to make it so, or to guaranty 
its existence. 
On the other hand, territory acquired without | 
the existence therein of this municipal institution, 
would remain free, so far as any power of Con- 
gress to create it there, or to declare that it should 
exist there, is concerned. The people who may 
have abolished it therein, or who may have failed 
to create it there, are alone possessed of sover- | 
eignty over it—being a purely domestic, local, and | 








_ peculiar institution, recognized by the Federal Con- 


sutution as such within the limits of such sov- 
ereignty as may have established it—an institution 


| recognized as existing in virtue of a sovereignty 
| apart from, and independent of, the Federal Con- 


| stitution, though not inconsistent with it. 


|! Hence ft 
is, sir, | believe territory acquired by the United 


| States, either by purchase or conquest, and inhabited 
| by people who become citizens of the United States, 
| will maintain and establish such municipal institu- 


tions as are most acceptable to their own will and 


_ wish, if consistent with the Constitution and laws 
| of the United States and the reserved rights of the 


States. Entertaining these views on the subject 
of slavery, | may be permitted to say that I feel, 


as the representative of a southern State, wounded 
| and offended at the style of language so often in- 


dulged in by gentlemen on this floor, who treat 
this question as men of a single idea, denouncing 


the institution and those who live in its midst; and || 


though myself born north of Mason and Dixon’s 


line, L still lived sufficiently in the midst of the 


| committee. 


| which 


black and slave race to understand that they were 
capable of far more enlightened and Christian 
principles of action, and love to thelr neighbors 
and fellow-men, than | have ever witnessed in the 
conduct of any branch of the Abolition party, here 
or elsewhere. And, in conclusion, | would say, 
that I hold the opinion that Congress is under the 
obligation to vote promptly men and money for the 


| vigorous prosecuuon of a war that will conquer a 


glorious and satisfactory peace, reducing Mexico 
to ay gee subjection, leaving us to dictate terms, 


Mr. TOMPKINS, of Mississippi, addressed the 
He did not propose (he said) to an- 


| swer the arguments of the gentleman who last had 


the floor, [Mr. McLane,] though it would give | 
him much pleasure to do so; and possibly in do- | 
ing it, though it might seem arrogant, he might do 


some service. Neither would he undertake to an- 
swer the gentleman from New Hampshire, [Mr. 


' Tuck,} who he thought had said some things that 
| might interest that portion of the country to which 


| country. 


he especially belonged; although he (Mr. ‘Tomp- 
Kins) trusted he should never be capable of any 


action on this floor that did not affect and promote | 


in some degree the great interests of the whole 
He confessed the speech of the gentle- 


| man from Maryiand was an able speech, ingeni- 


ously delivered—delivered in an interesting man- | 
| ner. 


| him. 


‘The gentleman threw into it much of what 
was now-a-days called Mesmerism; for he seemed 
to chain to his lips the audience that surrounded 
But he trusted that some other gentleman 


| would take him up and deal with him with more 


effect than he perhaps would be able to do, as he 


| intended to speak on another question. 


They were in the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, having specially before 


them the annual message of the President; but, as | 
they were discussing the question of the war, and || 
the object# to be accomplished by it, and as the | 
_ gentleman from Indiana yesterday (Mr. Rosinson] || 


| occupied the principal portion of his time in dis- 
cussing the special message of the President, and 


complimenting him for his lofty indepéndence in 
refusing to give to this House, the representatives 


of the people, the true sovereigns of the country, 
information vital to them, to that point he should 


| now direct his remarks. 


Having had the floor on 
that question, and supposing it would come up 


| yesterday morning—and it seemed he was not 
ernment over the institutions of slavery are limited, || 


alone in so supposing, for the reporters so under- 


| stood it, and it was so published in the papers of 
| the ensuing morning—he should take this occasion 
| to give his views in relation to that document sent 
prohibit their importation or their immigration | 


to the House last week by the President of the 
United States, in which he refused to communicate 


/to the Representatives of the people any of the 


facts or of the particulars of the arrangement by 
which he restored to Mexico one of the ablest 
generals Mexico could ever boast; who found the 
country distracted, its armies disbanded, its reve- 
nues exhausted; yet out of thischaos, this anarchy, 
had organized armies, had brought forth resources, 


and covered, bathed as it were, the flowery plateau | 


of Mexico with the richest blood of American sol- 
diers. And when they ask how this occurred, 
they were told it was beyond the sphere of their 
duues and power; that to ask it was an impudent 
infringement of the Executive prerogative. It 
seemed to him that upon this point they should 


would have illustrate our humanity, our | 
| wisdom, and our justice. 
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not be divided into Whigs and Democrats—that 
they ought to know er but our country; but 
if they were so divided, it must be the friends of 
the Constitution and of the people on the one hand 
_and the friends of the Executive and his preroga. 
| tive on the other. And now let him examine this 
question. 
The House had asked, not only in relation to 
_ the instructions given to our minister, Mr. Slidel] 
| but in relation to the instructions given the com. 
| mander of our fleets in relation to the return of 
| Santa Anna, who was then an exile from his coun. 
' try, in Cuba, that they might know with what in. 
| fluences the people of this country, their resources 
and their blood, had been contending, and had stj}} 
| to contend. The Executive told them, no; this 
thing belongs to me, in my Executive capacity, 
and it is acquired by the strength and splendor of 
my Executive prerogative! The President seemed 
to think, if he could quote a name that is revered, 
that dwells in the core of every heart of every citi- 
zen throughout this vast Confederacy, that he 
| would be protected against the odium, the indig. 
/ nation, which the sovereignty of this land would 
feel against him, and so he quoted the message of 
| President Washington. This thing was sprung 
| upon gentlemen on this side of the House; they 
| were perfectly ignorant of the contents of the mes- 
| sage until it was read, although on the other side 
| gentlemen were informed of it, were prepared for 
| the advocacy of its doctrines, by having authori- 
ties to sustain the President ready dog-eared, the 
leaves turned down. Mr. T. did not charge that 
the President furnished them; but one of two things 
was absolutely certain—either that information 
was communicated to them of the character of this 
message, that they might prepare for it; or else 
that the defence was prepared and sent to the ad- 
vocates of Executive prerogative on this floor, 
One of these things was certain; for immediately 
on the reading of the message they came forward 
prepared with the documents. 
: Mr. HOUSTON, of. Alabama, here interposed; 
ut 
Mr. T. did not yield. He did not mean to im- 
| pute to the gentleman anything improper, but he 
,, could not yield to the gentleman any of the short 
time allotted to him. The gentleman, he hoped, 
would not consider him discourteous; for he Go 
Hovston] had a very able argument, and had the 
authorities very nicely furnished him; and we on 
this side (said Mr. T.) had no such authorities. 
i Mr. HOUSTON again addressed the Chair, and 
| 
| 





|| was proceeding to speak; but— 

Mr. T. continued. Therefore he must excuse 
him for not yielding the floor on this occasion. He 
intended no disrespect, nor did he intend to impute 
anything improper to the gentleman. The prece- 
|| dents cited by the Executive were not such pre- 
| cedents as suited the case before them 
‘|| Mr. HOUSTON again wishing the floor; but 

ield— 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that upon this sub- 
ject the range of debate was necessarily extensive; 
the Chair, nevertheless, should feel it to be his 
| duty to arrest remarks of a personal character, 
| though he did not consider those of the gentleman 

from Mississippi to be such. 
| Mr. TOMPKINS, continuing. I avow no in- 
| tent of that kind. 
| The gentleman (continued Mr. T.) showed an 
| ability in the advocacy of a principle which he 
|| deemed a very dangerous principle in a republic, 
and which he was sorry, very sorry, to behold. 
| [A laugh.] He meant nothing improper. : 

| What were the precedents? he Executive 
|| stated but one single one; yet the gentleman, either 
| in the hie ome eres made for him, or which he had 
| made himself, from being previously informed of 
| the contents of the message—for he could not have 
| made it after it was announced from the Clerk’s 
|| table, because it was not one ‘hour after that the 
| authorities were read by the gentleman; so that 
| he was either the retained counsel of the Executive 
| by implication, or was furnished with the author!- 
|| ties. 
| Mr. HOUSTON again interrupted. 
|| Mr. TOMPKINS. I make no personal assault. 
|| I donot want to be interrupted. 
| 
| 


|. Mr. T. declining to 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| Mr. HOUSTON still persisted. I am aware 


_ (said he) that the gentleman does not want to be 
|| interrupted in such a course of remark as he sees 
fit to indulge in. 

(Cries of ‘* Order.’’} 
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tleman from Alabama rose to order. 

Mr. HOUSTON, (continuing.) I wish to say, 
with reference to the declaration of the gentleman 
from Mississippi, that | was not a retained coun- 


a TOMPKINS, (who still retained his posi- 
tion on the floor.) No; I said only by implica- 
 \ir. HOUSTON. Tha€l represent the people 
of my district in what I say and do here, and am 
not the retained counsel of the President of the Uni- 
ted States or anybody else. The ge:.tleman says 
it must have been prepared for me. It is true I 
knew what subject the message was on—— 
Cries of ** Order, order!’’ 

Mr. TOMPKINS. Well, it was asealed pack- 
ave; and the gentleman comes out and declares he 
knew what was in it, and nobody on this side of 
the House knew. So far from repelling anything 


which I have stated, the gentleman confirms all the | 


remarks | have made, 

The CHAIRMAN called to order, and repeated 
that he would take the liberty of saying, that when 
a gentieman was on the floor, and made observa- 
tions of a personal character, he felt it his duty at 
once to call him to order. 
ments, intentionally or otherwise, (and it could not 
be supposed thatany gentleman would make them 


intentionally,) it was merely a mistake in his argu- | 


ment. 

Mr. TOMPKINS. No; it is not a mistake, if 
the Chairman pleases. [A laugh.] 1 will go on, 
nevertheless. Letus turn our attention to the pre- 


If he made misstate- | 
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treasure, and pour out the fountains of your blood; 
and will never disclose the objects we wish to ac- 
complish. And yet the gentleman found a dog- 
eared book in which he fancied he found prece- 
dents to sustain this Executive prerogative. Pre- 
rogative! one of the higbest attributes of mon- 
archy! 

_ He was going now, in the absence of all author- 
ity, (because he conceived the gentleman could not 
find a dog-eared precedent on that subject in the 
Government of the United States atall,) to refer to 
certain facts which had some bearing on this sub- 
ject—not that he had any great respect for the au- 
thority which he was now about to resort to. But 
he would allude, in opposition to the present posi- 


| tion of the Executive, to bis actions and opinions 
| when he was Mr. Representative Polk, a member 


of this House, and would bring them up against 


| his action and opinions now that he was Mr. 


| then. 


| committee to the history of the Panama mission. | 
-When Mr. President Polk—then Mr. Representa- 


President Polk—not that they would have any 
just weight, but they would serve to show the in- 
consistency and insincerity of his opinions now or 
He wanted to invite the attenuon of the 


tive Polk—was on this fluor, that proposition was 


| brought up, and the discussion upon it excited a 


cedent quoted in the message, and the precedents | 


of the gentleman who comes forth as the advocate 
—I will not say as the retained counsel, either ex- 
press or implied—of the Executive prerogative, 
and see whether they fit the case before us. 

What (asked Mr. T.) were the precedents? 
The message of President Washington, which was 
quoted was in relation to the treaty-making power 
—a power conferred by the Constitution upon the 
President and Senate; and treaty negotiations, as 
recognized by the practice of European Govern- 


secrecy. But wehad lived long enough to know that 
in a republican form of government, where there 
are not those who are born to govern, where there 
are not those who are God’s anointed, but where 
the people of the country are the true sovereigns, 


and where, like the true sovereigns in every coun- | 


try, they havea right, and it is their duty to know 
everything that is going on, they require no pub- 
lic servants to keep secrets from them; because 
that which is concealed is generally disastrous to 
the public liberty and their negotiators can afford 
to be frank and honest, and they are the only sov- 


greater degree of interest than any discussion 
which had ever taken place since the organization 
of the Government. ‘lhe debate upon that propo- 
sition took a range, assumed a brilliancy and pow- 
er, that had perhaps been unsurpassed by the 


| debate on any other proposition that had ever oc- 


| consistency. 


cupied the attenuon of Congress. In that bril- 


LOBE. 


“The CH AIRMAN said he understood the gen- | plunge this people into war; we will waste your 
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(holding up the Journal from which he had been 
reading) he said, let the gentlemen, the advocates 
of the President and his prerogative, range through 
thisand the Senate’s Journal of the same session, 
and they would find that, like a true republican 
servant of the people, Mr. Adams had aiways 
communicated, when called on, everything it was 
necessary for the representatives of the people, or 
of the State sovereignties, or the people themselves, 
to know. But, among those yeas, what names 
did they suppose stood conspicuous? Polk and 
Hamilton—the mover of the resolution, and the 

resent Executive. Now, however, he being the 
executive, and being asked for information touch- 
ing the war, and not the treaty power—informa- 
tion interesting to the people, because it affects not 
only their treasure but their blood—he poises him- 
self upon thefExecutive prerogative, and with up- 
lifted hands and a look of horror, cries, Your call 
is unconstitutional, because it is unconditional, and 
contravenes my prerogative. It looked a good 
deal like Ritchie, who, after making the proposi- 
tion to rob the Mexican churches to pay our ex- 
penses in the Mexican war, which proposition fell 
with a dead stillness upon the American ear, but 





| presently awoke a general hiss, which Mr. Polk 


perceiving, folded about him the cloak of his 
Executive prerogative, shook his royal head at 
Ritchie : the truckling instrument, with trembling 
hands extended towards heaven, swore by the liv- 
ing God [a general laugh] that he had never said 
any such thing. 

The motion of Mr. Ingham so to amend was to 


| make the call on Mr. Adams absolute and uncon- 


liancy and power—no, not ip that brilliancy and | 


power, but in the rage of that debate—Mr. Repre- 
sentative Polk participated, and he only quoted 
him as an authority for the purpose of testing his 
Now, when the President submitted 
to Congress that proposition, a resolution was 


| offered by Mr. Hamilton—he believed from South 
| Carolina—which would be found in House Jour- 


nal, lst session 19th Congress, page 63, and read in 


| these words: 
ments for centuries, had peculiarly the feature of || 


“ Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
quested to ransmit to ts House, copies of ail documents, 
or paris of correspondence [not incompatible with the pub- 


| lic mterest to be communicated) relating to an invitation 


ereigns in the world who canafford to conduct their | 


negotiations upon these exalted principles. The 
precedents quoted by the gentleman from the dog- 
eared book were only precedents affecting the 


treaty-making power, and none of them, as he | 


should presently show, affecting the war power, 


or touching it in any manner, except incidentally | 


through the treaty-making power. 
[t was true, when they looked back to the pre- 
cedents from the organization of the Government, 


ed, they found that they related only to nego- 


tations then pending, and not to negotiations | 
which had been consummated. What was sov- | 


ereignty in the hands of the people—the sover- 
eignty which reposed in the twenty millions of 
heads and hearts of the United States—worth, if the 
public servants of that sovereignty could conceal 
from them, after they were completed, any nego- 
lations with foreign republics which might se- 
riously affect their interests at home or abroad? It 
was not the species of sovereignty which was ex- 
ercised by the people of the United States. Iptel- 
ligence, honesty, freedom, were the grand charac- 
terisucs of American sovereignty, and it rested 
with all the people. Those who were the mere 
public servants, whether executive, ministerial, or 





i| ; ; | 
|| calling on the rresident of the United States for copies of 


which has been extended to the Government of this coun- 
uy ‘by the Republics of Colombia, of Mexico, and Central 
*‘ Amcrica, to join in the deliberations of a Congress to be 


|| ‘held at tue Isthmus of Panama,’ and which mduced him 
| to signify ‘that minj-ters on the part of the United States 
| Would be commissioned to join in those deliberations.’ ” 


This resolution was introduced on the 16th of 


| December, 1825. Now, mark you, when this reso- 


lution was first submitted, Mr. Hamilton, the 
mover, inserted in it these words, in brackets, 
**not incompatible with the public interest to be 
communicated,’”? which clothed the President with 


| adiscretion. lt was postpoued, and subsequently, | 
|, on the 31st day of January, 1826, Mr. Hamilton, 


still having the power over bis resolution, no vote 
having 
striking out these words, ‘* not incom 
the public interest to be communicated.’’ ** Where- 
upon Mr. Webster moved to amend the said reso- 


lution by restoring the words so stricken out. And 


; ; : ee 1s || onthe question, Shall the resolution be so amended ? 
in which the right to maintain secrecy was claim- | 


it passed in the affirmative.” This would be found 
at page 219 of the same Journal. Then it went 
over fora few days more, until the 3d of Februa- 
ry, and the proceedings upon it then would be 


| found on page 217 of the same Journal, thus re- 


' corded: 


** The House resumed the consideration of the resolution 
submitted by Mr. Hamilton on the 16th of December ultimo, 


| the ducuments and correspondence relating to the invitation 
| given to the United States to send ministers to the Congress 
| of Panama; and the question recurred on the motion made 
yesterday by Mr. Inzhain to refer the resolution to a select 
| committee, with instructions to strike out the-e words: ‘80 
far as in his opinion the public interest may allow.’ ” 





/and nays; and ameng the yeas were all the oppo- 
| nents of Mr. Adams’s administration. He had 


representative, had no right to close the book of || heard it remarked by some since this discussion 
their public transactions against their masters, and || sprung up that that venerable gentleman, who, 


say, this you shall not read; and yet they found 
men ready to advocate from dog-eared books the 
doctrine that they should be concealed. 

That was the character of all the precedents 
which had been resorted to; but it would be found 
that no solitary precedent in question went to es- 
tablish the power in the Executive to say, we will 


| nurtured amid the scenes of the Revolution, and 
breathing its richest spirit of freedom, had been a 
pillar of the Constitution, and a culminating star 


| in our political firmament, had involved himself 


| in inconsistency in assailing this message, while 
| he did not communicate everything to Congress 


| when he acted in the Executive capacity. But 


The vote was taken on this proposition by yeas | 


ditional. There is Mr. Representative Polk among 
them, with the ayes, to make it such ; to rob the 


, then Executive of all discretion in relation to it; 
| to make ita call of the representatives of the sover- 


eignty that could brook no equivocation or evasion 
on the part of their servants. 1 wonder he did not 


| cite that precedent in his message the other day, 
| [a laugh,] or dog-ear it for his advocates on this 


ever been taken upon it, modified it by 
patible with | 


| 
| 


' 


floor. He found voting with Mr. Polk all the Dem- 
ocrats of that day—all those who were the oppo- 
nents of Mr. Adams's administration—all those 


| who swore at its commencement that “it should 
_ be pulled down, though it was as pure as the an- 


i 
i 
| 
} 
| 
j 


i} 
it 


| 


|| gels in heaven’’—all of them voted to make this an 
|| absolute, unconditional call. 
| then. 
| final passage, 125 voted for it, and 40 against it; 
_ and among those forty, whose name did the 


The noes prevailed 
But when the resolution came up on its 


sup- 
on was there found? Mr. Representative Polk's. 
le couldn’t poke it in the other time; and he 


thought he would poke it out now. 
And why did he vote in the negative? Because it 
was not an unconditional, absolute call. And be 
it known that Hamilton, the mover of the resolu- 
tion, when they could not stamp the unconditional 
character upon it, also voted nay upon its passage. 
Mr. T. would dog-ear this for. the benefit of the 
advocates of Executive prerogative on this floor, 
that they might turn to this point and examine it 
at their leisure. 

But the next time, the question came up on a 
pope to appropriate money. The Senate 
having consented to and advised the appointment 
of ministers, the next question before the House 
was upon an appropriation which was proposed to 
be made to cover the expenses of the mission; and 
when this was under consideration, this same Mr. 
Representative Polk introduced a series of resolu- 
tions. It was on the 11th April, 1826, and would 
be found on page 426 of the same Journal. This 
was the first of the serics: 

“1. Resolved, That it is the constitutional right and duty ~ 
of the House of Representatives, when called on to defray 
the expenses of foreign missions, to deliberate on the expe- 


diency or inexpediency of such missions, and to determine 
and act thereon as in their judgment may he inost conducive 


to the public good.” 

But now Mr. Polk said that the Representatives 
of the people had no right to demand of him inform- 
ation, although it might be in connection with the 
war-power of ihe Government—one widely differ- 
ent from the treaty-power, and one vested by the 
Consiitution in the people through their Represent- 
atives. 

However, Mr. T. would not rest there. Mr. 
Polk was nota silent actor upon these views of his. 
He was not willing that the Journal alone should 
speak his sentiments, but he was determined that 
the true sovereigns should know what James K. 
Polk, the Representative, did not only, but what 
he was able to say by word of mouth upon the 


[A laugh.}- 
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question. He would read an extract from the 
speech of Mr. Polk, delivered in the House, upon 
those resolutions of his, on the 11th April, 1826, 
and which was found in the Reports of Congres- 
sional Debates, vol. 2, part 2, page 166: 


“Some gentlemen seemed to entertain the opinion, that 
#0 800n as the other departments of the Government had de- 
termined to depute a foreign mission, the House of Repre- 
sentatives had no right to question its propriety, but were 
bound, asa matter of course, when called upon for an ap- | 
propriation merely, to grant the necessary supplies to carry 
it into effect; that they had no right to deliberate, consider, 
and exercise a sound judgment on the subject; but were 
mere passive agents, to record the decrers of the President 
and Senate. For himself he was ofa different opinion.” [I 
am of a different opinion now, (said Mr. 'T’.,) and he has 
changed.) “He beheved when the Representatives of the 
people were called upon to appropriate the people’s money 
for any purpose, they should not do it hoodwinked, or upon 
the faith of others, but should exercise a sound discretion 
and do it understandingly.”’ 

The expenses of that mission (said Mr. T.) 
were some forty-five or fifty thousand dollars, and 
yet we heard from Mr. Representative Polk such 
high-sounding terms about the people’s right and 
the people's money. gut now, when Mr. Execu- 
tive Polk calls upon us to vote away hoodwinked 
hundreds of millions of the people’s money and 
tens of thousands of the lives of our proudest chiv- 
alry, and we ask to be informed of the objects to 
be accomplished, he says: “ Ah, you raseals | you 
Mexican Whigs! you afforders of ‘aid and com- 
fort’ to the enemy! you are bound to do it, and 
do it hoodwinked, for lam the Lord’s anointed; 
itis my prerogative. If you have any doubt about 
my prerogative, I refer you to the gentleman from 
Alabama with the dog-eared books.”? [Laugh- 
ter. ] 

In the extract of Mr. Polk’s speech, which he 
had just read, he (Mr P.) declared it to be not only 
the right, but the duty, of the people’s Represent- 
atives, when called upon to vote appropriations of 
the people’s money, for any purpose, to exercise a 
sound discretion, and not to do it on the faith of 
others. ‘That was all the House asked now; that 
his principles then should prevail. ‘That was all 
they desired—all they asked, They claimed under 
our Constitution, under the genius of our Govern- 
ment, in the name of our revolutionary fathers, 
fired by their spirit, baptized as that spirit was in 
the blood of the Revolution, that they had a right 
to demand and know, whenever the war power 
was exercised, how it was exercised, and for what 
pur OSCSH, 

‘These were the sentiments of Mr. Polk when a 
Representative, when he was courting the people, 
appealing to the sovereign will to grant him pro- 
motion and power; but now, when he had attained 
that giddy height, to which, perhaps, his young 
ambition at that day never aspired, he had changed 
his tone. Mr. Polk felt then as Gloster did when 
he was seeking to make his way to the Brit- 
ish crown through the blood of the innocent 
princes. He could not effect his object without 
courting the populace of London. And when 
waited upon by the mayor and the officers of the 
corporation, with a seeming devotion to popular 
rights, like that exhibited by Mr. Polk in the ex- 
tract he had read, ina subdued and humble tone, 
accosted them thus: 


** 1 do suspect I Nave done some offence 
That secms disgracious in the city’s eye, 
And that you come to reprehend.” 

Sut when he had made his way to the throne, 
when the blood of murdered princes and nobles 
bubbled beneath the wheels of the royal car, and 
the crown of the ancient Britons bound his blood- 
stained brow, and Richmond had collected a few of 
the hardy barons and the free spirits of the realm 
to rescue the sceptre from Richard’s arrogant and 
despotic hand, Richard, on hearing Richmond’s 
forces enumerated, stormed from the insolent height 
of his royal prerogative— 

“ Why, our battalia trebles that account; 
Besides, the King’s name is a tower of strength, 
Which they upon the adverse faction want.’ 

Now, Mr. Polk seemed to think that his name, 
forufied by the Executive prerogative, was “a 
tower of strength,” to which the Representatives 
of the people must yield; that we (said Mr. T.) are | 
merely of ‘the adverse faction;’? but we must 
teach him, and may do it by reading his own 
speeches to him, this lesson—that the people are 
King. 

But, for fear Mr. Polk’s friends would not be 
satisfied with this extract, he referred them to Mr. 
Polk’s first speech. It was elaborate—one among |! 


| upon territorial indemnity, he wanted to know of 


the ablest speeches he had ever made here or any- | 
where in his life—and perhaps now, since he has 
bid adieu to those frank, generous, republican feel- 
ings which then seemed to actuate him; since a 
sense of the rights of the people had ceased to in- 
spire him, he never would make such a speech 
again. It would occupy too much time to read 
from it, and his friends would find it in the first | 
part of the 2d volume of the Register of Debates. 
He (Mr. T.) must draw a hasty distinction be- 
tween the treaty power and the war power. The 
Constitution vested in the President and Senate the 
power to make treaties; and the question arose, 
should the House, or not, without inquiry into 
the propriety of the treaties made, or their oper- 
ation upon the people, as affecting the interests, 
the prosperity, the liberty of the American people 
—should it blindly vote appropriations to carry 
them into effect? 


atrve Polk that they should not. Suppose the | 


President and Senate should surrender New York || fied the skill of the navigator. These mighty con- 


to the English, as the Spaniards surrendered Gib- | 
raltar, ought the House to vote the appropriations 
which might be necessary to carry the treaty into 
effect?) He admitted this was an extreme case, 
but it exhibited more clearly the principle. The | 
representatives of the people would be derelict to 

the highest obligations of freemen to vote appro- 

priations to carry into effect a treaty without un- 

derstanding how that treaty was to affect the public 

interests, 
war. The Constitution did not rest that power 
with the President and Senate. When the people 
adopted the Constitution, they retained the right— 
being the true sovereigns—of the war-making 
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| regions. 


| Spot where our army had marched in 


_and groans, that fill thousands of homes within oy, 
, own land. These seem to be left entirely out of 


He agreed with Mr. Represent- | 





Jan. 19, 
position of duties on imported goods within those 
And how did the Administration and jtg 

friends propose to indemnify us for the waste of 
American blood that consecrated almost every 
5 . Mexico? 
And for those priceless lives of the very flower of 
American chivalry, as it were, that had ‘sunk down 
under disease—disease superinduced by the neglect 
of this Government—to inglorious graves, till every 
valley and hill-side of Mexico were filled with 
their mouldering ashes. They proposed to indem. 
nify us for the lavish waste of treasure, but said 
nothing about human life, human suffering, human 


wretchedness, all the untold woand mourning, tears 


the account by these zealous gentlemen who were 
grasping for more sand, more rocks, more wilder. 
nesses filled up with impenetrable chaparral, for 
more rivers, whose tortuous and turbid currents de- 


| siderations were entirely overlooked, while the 


President and his friends were talking about indem- 
nity for the expense of the war, and for the debts 
due from Mexico. And how was this indemnity to 


| be got if not from customs? From the public lands? 


| He had brought forward a resolution, which lay 
over under the rule, asking what portion of the 
| territory of Mexico had not been appropriated, 


But widely different was the case of || 


power, to be exercised through their representa- || 
tives in Congress; and this information now called || 


for of Mr. Polk was in relation to war. Congress 
wanted to know, in relation to this war, what was 
to be accomplished; and how it was to be accom- 
lished. And most especially did they want to 
now for what purposes Santa Anna was sent | 
back by the President to head the army of Mex- | 


ico; and how it could contribute to the accom- | to the Castilian or Aztec races blended in the pres- 


plishment of the objects he had in view in the 
prosecution of war, 

The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. McLane} 
was for a vigorous prosecution of the war until it 
resulted in an advantageous and honorable peace. 
Mr. T. would like to know what that was. hy, 
if the Administration should take it into their heads | 
to withdraw the army to this side of the Nueces, 
to the occupied portions of Texas, would not its 
friends swear lustily, and with exalted brow, that 
the President had brought about a glorious and 
advantageous termination of the war? And if we | 
should point to the btoody fields of Mexico—to 


| indemnify ? 


and he wanted that answered, so that it might be 
known how much we could sell when we had final- 
ly possessed ourselves of it. The waste of blood 
was not counted, for who should set down a price 
upon the blood of an American freeman? The ad- 
vocates of the President and his dog-eared “ pre- 
rogative,”’ rash and reckless as they were derelict 
to all the principles of American freedom, dare 
not. 

Then how were we to get full indemnity for the 
vast amount of treasure already wasted in that en- 
terprise? Would the subjugation of all Mexico 
Would not that involve occupancy, 
and occupancy perpetual war? When we looked 


‘ent population of Mexico, did we not find a deep- 
| Seated feeling of nationality and implacable stub- 


| bornness their strongest characteristics ? 


How 


| long was a portion of Spain occupied by the Moor- 


Spanish soil. 


Monterey, Buena Vista, and other fields made glo- || 


rious by American blood and valor—to the gaunt- 
ness of the treasury and the homes made desolate 
by the wasting effects of this war, they would say 
this waste of treasure and flow of blood has been 
stopped by the peace, and therefore it is advan- 
tageous and honorable; just as the friends -of the | 
Administration swore (as pious as they are, they do 
swear sometimes) when the President set out with 
his claim to the whole of Oregon up to 54° 40’, 
that our title up to that line was “ clear and un- 
questionable ;”” and when, a short period after, a 
treaty on the line of 49° was made, giving away 
three hundred and fifty miles of territory in length, 
and in breadth extending from the shores of the 
Pacific to the snow-clad peaks of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, they all swore it was the most glorious treaty 
that had been made since the organization of the 
Government—[a laugh;]—and so there were many 
advocates of the Executive ‘ prerogative’? who 


would come forward with their dog-eared books, | 


and swear that whatever treaty the President might 

make with Mexico was the most glorious and ad- 

vantageous one ever made, excepting, he sup- 
vosed, the Oregon treaty, which this same favorite 
resident had made too. 


indemnity for the past and security for the future 
must be secured. How? Mexico has no money 
to pay, itwasadmitted. Well, if we were to depend 


the President how much of the territory of Mexi- || 
co was appropriated to individual claimants ; for, | 
of course, as far as thus appropriated, it would | 
bring no benefit to the treasury; and all the bene- || 
fit that could be received as indemnity, when the | 
lands were thus appropriated, would be by the im- i 


ish invader? Pent up in fortified positions for 
eight hundred years, without conciliating or sub- 
duing the neighboring Spaniard, in one prolonged, 
unceasing struggle, unending war, he was at last 
expelled, and the Spanish foot alone again pressed 
It was not so much the Spanish 
sword as the subtlety of the Spanish Jesuit that 
subjected the Aztec race to Spanish rule. It was 
bacause they were induced to believe that their 
moral condition would be improved by embracing 
the religious faith of the Spaniard, admitting him 
into their communities, that thus their political in- 
stitutions, by gradual approaches, and more by 
persuasion than by force, were revolutionized, and 
political power concentrated in the hands of the 
Spaniards. 

When we looked again to their struggle with 


|| Spain for political independence, we saw the 


| same implacable spirit displayed which marked 


the two races blended in them. When every for- 
tified position and stronghold throughout their 


| land was in the occupancy of the royal forces of 


independence, were unsubdue 


Spain, still the Mexicans, struggling for national 
. Hope and na- 


| tional pride urged them on to continued exertions, 


| falter. 


even where hope with other people would seem to 

Judging from these frets, were we not led 
to believe, that to maintain our occupation of Mex- 
ico in the event of conquest, would require an 
armed force to be always kept there, at least as 
great as that which was necessary for the conquest, 


entailing upon us expenses which never could be 
/met by the revenues of that country should we 
| seize them all; and creating a drain for military 


‘ li re upon our population, and a waste of 
But the gentleman and other gentlemen said that | 


uman life that never could be compensated for by 
any advantages that could result from the con- 
quest; because eight millions of people, implacable, 
revengeful, and faithless, were to be held in sub- 


| mission to a government forced upon them against 


their will. Would not the war then be interm!- 
nable? Would not every outbreak and flame of 
revolt have to be quenched in the proudest blood 
of American chivalry? How was that to be in- 
demnity for the past or security for the future? 
How could they talk of security by means of 
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treaty when they demonstrated to us that there 
was no Government there with which we could 
treat, upon which we could place any reliance? 
How could we expect a treaty with an *‘anarchy” 
_a mob which deserved not the name of a Gov- 
ernment, according to their own representation? 
How could gentlemen reconcile to themselves to 
take such a course?) They proved by the Presi- 
dent’s message, as well as by their own speeches, 
that they could not reasonably calculate upon in- 
demnity for the past, nor upon security for the 
future; and yet they talked loudly about * indem- 
nity and security.”” How was it? 

Now, allow him for a moment to direct the at- 
tention of the committee to what was called for 
by the resolution of the House besides the instruc- 
tions given to Mr. Slidell. In connection with this 
war, in connection with this waste of blood and 
treasure of the sovereign people of the United 
States, the people’s representatives had called upon 
Mr. Polk to tell them what arrangement was made 
with Santa Anna in relation to his return to Mex- 
ico. He was an exile at Havana, engaged, Mr. T. 
did not know whether to call it in the very classi- 
cal pursuit or in the high military exercise of 
fichting chickens in the cockpit!’ Rumor said that 
Mr. Slidell Mackenzie had been sent by the Gov- 
ernment to Havana to negotiate with Santa Anna 
for the return to Mexico of himself and suite, 
which he believed consisted of about forty general 
officers. 
and, on Mr. Mackenzie's return to New Orleans, 
it made him so much alion that his own room was 


not sacred to his occupancy and labor, and, to | 


avoid the lion-hunters, he (Mr. T.) was informed 
by a respectable Democrat of the Southwest, who 
was then at New Orleans, he was obliged to seek 
the house of a relation in a more sequestered spot 
upon the Mississippi coast, near Pascagoula bay, 
where it was said he was occupied some week or 


more in translating his Spanish documents and | 


preparing his papers for his report here at the seat 
of Government. ° 

Mr. T. then took a hasty examination of the 
state of affairs in Mexico at that time. Herrera’s 


Government had been friendly to the United States | 


and to peace. The revolution which placed him 
in power was the only one which Mexico had 
known for some time that did leap from the hearts 
of the people. It was a popular exertion, which 
had overthrown a military despotism. And yet 
our Executive would not permit that Government, 


thus friendly to our claims and to peace, to exist; | 


but, by the embarrassment he pressed upon it, and 
plotting for the restoration of Santa Anna, over- 
threw Herrera, and placed the affairs of Mexico 
in the hands of a bitter enemy of the United States. 
Just before the return of Santa Anna, our glorious 
chieftain, General Taylor, whose skill and intre- 
pidity as a general were equalled by the clearness 
of his head and the greatness and goodness of his 
heart, had met the Mexican forces and overthrown 
them on the banks of the Rio Grande. Their 
army was scattered, and their resources destroyed; 
a miserable remnant of it had taken refuge at Mon- 
terey, which by degrees grew into a large force. 
They were, however, without any general in whom 
the people had confidence, and who could cluster 
around him, in time of the national peril, the mil- 
— spirit of the country. Where could they find 
such a general? How were they to obtain him? 
There was but one attainable to them; he was then 
an exile—had been driven out for abuse of power; 
he was a general of skill, of exhaustless resources 
of mind and energy of action, who could strike out 
of chaos the means to prosecute the war with vigor. 
That general was Santa Anna; and the President 
of this country sent him back to Mexico to head 
her armies and slaughter our soldiers. We knew 
it; everybody knew it. The President, in his 
message of December, 1846, admitted that he had 
permitted him to return. But now we have some- 
thing a little more definite on this point. He read 
from the ** Union” of the 14th January, 1848: 
[Private and confidential.) 
U. 8. Navy DePaRTMENT, May 13, 1846. 

_ Commopore: If Santa Anna endeavors to enter the Mex- 
ican ports, you will allow him to pass freely. 


y 
_Respeetfull , yours GEORGE BANCROFT. 
Commodore Davi Conner, 


Commanding Home Squadron. 
There was the pass granted him by Mr. Ban- 
croft, Secretary of the Navy. 
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This rumor was credited by the people, | 


partment, dated on board the Princeton, Sacrificios, 
August 16, 1846: 


* * * “T have allowed bim [Santa Anna] to enter 


without molestation, or even speaking the vessel, as T was 
informed by the semior English naval officer here (Captain 
Lambert) she carried no cargo, and would not be allowed to 
take any in return. I could easily have boarded the Arab, but 
I deemed it most proper not todo so, allowing it to appear as 
if she had entered without my concurrence. [t is now quite 
certain the whole country—that is, the garrisons of every 
town and fortress—have declared in his favor. But, unless 
he has learned something useful in adversity, and become 
another man, he will only add to the distractions of the 
country and be hurled from power in less than three months.” 
Here we saw that Mr. Polk gave Santa Anna a 
passport into Mexico, and was determined to con- 
ceal from the people, the true sovereigns, his ob- 
jects in thus returning him, and carried his doctrines 
| so far as to induce the gallant commodore to adopt 
the same principles, and declare he thought it best 
to let him pass, without its appearing to be by 
|; his concurrence. And still the friends of Execu- 
|| tive prerogative cry out against the people who 
wanted to know how their power was exercised, 
** Aid and comfort!”? The gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Resinson] told them yesterday that 
every moment they delayed to act upon granting 
the supplies demanded by the President—voting 
them ‘“* hoodwinked,” as Mr. T. supposed—they 
were affording *‘aid and comfort to the enemy. 
What did he think of the ‘‘aid and comfort” 
furnished by the President in sending them Santa 
Anna and forty able generals to head and direct 
their forces against us; to create resources where 
all was exhaustion; to establish order where all 
was anarchy? And what did he think of men 
| who sustained the Executive in this ** aid and com- 
| fort,’’ and justified him in refusing that information 
| to the people, whose sovereign right it was to de- 
| mand and receive it? 

In connection with this, he would ask the atten- 
|| tion of the House to what Santa Anna’s opinions 
were, as declared in a letier written by him, March 
| 8, 1846, more than five months before his return to 
| Mexico. Mr. T. read from the documents accom- 
| panying the President’s message of December, 
|| 1846, at page 37 of the document, [an extract of a 
|| letter of Santa Anna, in which he made an elabo- 
|| rate statement of the views by which he had been 
| governed, showirg that his great object had been 
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|| so to manage his power in Mexico as most effect- | 


| ually to resist the “ambitious efforts,’’ as he 
|| denominated them, of the people of the United 
|| States. ] 

These (said Mr. T.) were the sentiments ex- 
| pressed as early as the 8th of March, 1846, and 
|| probably known to the President of the United 
|| States, of the man who was restored to the Mex- 


|, ican army to head and direct them against the forces | 


of the United States; and it was in relation to 
| this extraordinary movement, this suicidal folly, 


United States, and in connection with the war- 
| power of the Government, that this House had 
| asked to be informed by the President. Yet he 
ut on the frown of his prerogative, and said, 
Vout call is unconstitutional, because it is uncon- 
| ditional. 
| Mr. 'T’. was here interrupted by the cry of “ Mr. 
| Chairman,”’ from a dozen competitors for the floor, 
| the hour having expired. 

Mr. HALL, of Missouri, obtained the floor, and, 
| declining to give way to a motion to rise, proceed- 
ed to address the committee. He said: 

Mr. Cuatrman: It is with great reluctance that 
I decline giving way for a motion that the commit- 
tee rise. But feeling that the: speech of the hon- 


| 


| | 





| should be answered at once, I am constrained to 
|| proceed with my remarks without delay. If any- 
|| thing I may say shall appear harsh or unkind, I 
|| hope that I shall not be suspected of an intention 
|| to wound the feelings of any one on this floor. 





|| Such a design I most emphatically repudiate. If | 


| I shall speak warmly, it will be because I feel 
deeply the importance of the subject under discus- 
|| sion. In this conviction, it may not be improper 
|| to state, that while I cannot expect to rival the 
|| peculiar and fantastic eloquence of the member from 
] Mississippi, I do trust that I shall be as respectful 
| 


| 
\] 
| matter. 


on the part of our President, involving such terri- | 
ble cost in treasure and blood to the people of the | 


entleman, who has just taken his seat, || lic, r 
orable §' P J 2 | ‘in future negotiations, or produce immediate inconvenien- 
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has been declared to be ‘‘a trial of right between 
the President and the Representatives of the peo- 
ple of the United States.’’ For having, through 
motives of public policy, and under convictions of 
solemn duty, declined to give us certain informa- 
tion, the Executive has been denounced as evincing 
the spirit of a tyrant, and striving for the powers 
of an emperor. Through the eagerness to find 
fault, the gentleman from Mississippi has over- 
looked the precedent of the illustrious Father of his 
Country, and charged Mr. Polk, for adopting the 
sentiments of Washington, with aiming at the 
overthrow of popular rights and the subversion of 
popular liberty. I was prepared to hear almost 
anything from the other side of this House; but I 
must express my amazement at the denunciations 
which have come from that quarter since the receipt 
of the message now upon the Speaker's table. 
What wrong has the President done by that com- 
munication? What crime has he committed? 
Why, sir, he has quoted the language of Wash- 
ington with terms of approval, and declared his 
adherence to certain views of that great exem- 
plar— 


“The very head and front of his offending 
Hath this extent—no more.”’ 
And are gentlemen so blinded by party phrensy, or 
so infatuated by party attachments, as not to per- 
ceive that every blow struck at Mr. Polk falls upon 
him he has‘imitated ?—that every assault upon the 
character of the present Executive for having issued 
the message of the 12th instant, is a direct assault 
upon the character of Washington, whose pen first 
gave the doctrines of that message to the world, 
whose mind first conceived and whose tongue first 
/ uttered them? If Mr. Polk did wrong by writing 
| that message, General Washington did wrong also. 
If Mr. Polk, in that communication, has advanced 
the doctrines of despotism, General Washington 
was guilty of the same offence. If Mr. Polk has 
attempted to destroy the usefulness of thi® House, 
| General Washington attempted no less. And is it 
| true that Washington, in his civil administration, 
| essayed to destroy the fabric which, through eight 
| years of war and bloodshed, he had built up? Is 
| it true that, when President, he sought to bea 
' monarch? Is it true that, when Chief Magistrate, 
| he declared * that all Congress had to do was to 
hear his royal behests and obey his royal decrees? 


|| Is it true that the Father of his Country attempted 


| tostrangle our Republic in its cradle? This charge 


|| has been substantially made by the gentleman from 


| Mississippi. He has asserted that the President, 
in his message to this House on Wednesday last, 


|| struck a blow at the independence of this body and 


| the rights of the people. What is the ground on 
which is rested this startling and momentous ac- 
| cusation? I will read a short extract from that 


message in answer to this inquiry. Mr. Polk 
| Says : 

‘¢ It has been a subject of serious deliberation with me, 
whether I could, consistently with my constitutional duty 
and my sense of the public interest involved and to be 
affected by it, violate an important principle, always here- 

| tofore held sacred by my predecessors, as I should do by a 
| compliance with the request of the House. President Wash- 
| ington, in a message to the House of Representatives of the 
| 30th ot March, 1796, declined to comply with a request con- 
| tained ina resolution of that body, to lay before theni a * copy 
| of the instructions to the minister of the United States who 
| negotiated the treaty with the King of Great Britain,’ to- 
| gether with the correspondence and documents reiative to 





said treaty, ‘excepting such of said papers as any existing 
| negotiations may render improper to disclose.’ In assigning 
|| his reasons for declining to comply with the call, he de- 
clared, that ‘ the nature of foreign negotiations requires cau- 
| §tion, and their success must often depend on secrecy, and 
| ‘even when brought to a conclusion, a full disclosure of all 
| the measures, demands, and eventual concessions which 
| ‘may have been proposed or contemplated, would be ex- 

‘ tremely impolitic, for this might have a pernicious influence 





|| Mr. Polk. 
as himself in manner, and fully as respectable in | 


| § ces, perhaps dangers and mischief, in relation to other Pow- 
| ‘ers. The necessity for such caution and secrecy was one 
| §eogent reason for vesting the power of making treaties in 
| *the President, with the advice and consent of the Senate, 

‘ the principle on which that body was formed confining it 
‘to a small number of members. To admit, then, a right in 
| §the House of Representatives to demand and have, asa 

‘ matter of course, ail papers respecting a negotiation with a 
‘ foreign Power, would be to set a dangerous precedent.” ’ 


| 

| Now, sir, the only principle set forth in this 
| message is contained in the language J have just 
_read. But that principle did not originate with 
It had its origin many years ago, in 
the Cabinet of the first, and best, and greatest of 
\our Presidents. If, therefore, the denunciations 


|| Sir, the subject which that gentleman has dragged i we have heard be deserved, they attach properly 
He would now read to the committee an extract | by the ears into this debate has been announced || toGeneral Washington, the originator of the harm- 


from Commodore Conner’s letter to the Navy De- |! as one of vast and transcendent importance. It || ful sentiment, and not to Mr. Polk, the second-hand 
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propagator of it. Yes! General Washington is 
responsible for all the consequences and tendencies 
of that principle. He it was, who devised it. 
He it was, who, if the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi be right, first contemplated the odious pro- 
ject of reducing the members of this House to 
mere scribes, and the recorders of Presidential 
edicts. He it was, who, if those opposed be cor- 
rect, had the coldness of heart, and the depravity of 
soul, in full view of the French people struggling 
to tear asunder the fetters of a cruel despotism, 
and to walk forth into the daylight of freedom, to 
desire to carry his country Sackwards to the mid- 
night prison-darkness from which outraged, un- 
fortunate, insulted France, was striving with 
such energy to emerge. ‘This is the revolting, ter- 
rible conclusion to which the sentiments of the 
members on the other side must irresistibly 
drive them. Gentlemen of the opposition, it 1s 
vain for you to attempt to escape from this 
conclusion. Every effort to extricate yourselves, 
only entwines you more and more in difficul- 
ues and embarrassments. I Leg you, therefore, 
I beseech you to pause and retrace your 
steps before it is too late. I entreat you to con- 
sider whither you are going. You commenced, 
only a few months since, denouncing the President 
as responsible for the war with Mexico. You 
have now arrived at the point of virtually denoun- 
cing the Father of his Country, by declaring that 
the principles he promulgated are the seeds of 
tyranny. How much further will you advance 
upon your present course, or how much longer 
will it be, at your past rate of progress, until 
rejoice over the reverses of your country? Most 
of you already affirm that the present war was 
unconstituuonally and unnecessarily begun by the 
Executive. Some of you declare that it is wicked 
and unjust. From the latter position I fear, | very 
much fear, that itis but a short step into the ranks 
of the efemy. Far be it from me, Mr. Chairman, 
to impugn the motives of any gentleman on this 
floor. [tis not for me to penetrate into the hid- 
den recesses of the human heart and to find out 
what motives lie concealed there. 1 apprehend, 
however, that the members on the other side have 
been indulging in dangerous experiments of late, 
and that their patriousm has been subjected to 
very severe tests. If those experiments be perse- 
vered in, their love to their country will soon dis- 
appear like the waters of those streams in Mexico 
which sink into the earth a few miles from their 
sources and are lost forever. 
Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Mississippi 
seemed to be aware of the dilemma in which he 
was involving himself, and, in order to avoid it, 
he insisted that there is no resemblance between 
the call made upon Mr. Polk and that made upon 
General Washington. A very slight invesugation 
will sweep away all ground for tus pretext. Both 
calls were for information. The information re- 
quested by both related to instructions and docu- 
ments concerning negotiations with a foreign coun- 
try. The only difference between them is, that 
the call upon General Washington was for inform- 
ation relative to negotiations which had already 
been perfected, while the call upon Mr. Polk was 
for information relative to negotiations now pend- 
ing and undetermined. General Washington re- 
fused the information desired, on the ground that 
his compliance might have a pernicious influence 
on future negotiations. Mr. Polk refuses the in- 
formation desired, on the ground that his compli- | 
ance might have a pernicious influence on exisung 
nezotiations, General Washington’s refusal sprung 
from an apprehension of a remote danger. Mr. 
Polk’s refusal springs from an apprehension of an 
immediate danger. General Washington thought 
his yielding to the call of the House would pos- 
sibly produce mischief in relation to other Powers 
in time to come. Me. Polk thinks his yielding to 
the call of the House would probably produce mis- | 
chief in relation to other Powers at the present time. 
In this way, sir, the comparison of the calls upon | 
General Washingtonand Mr. Polk might be carried 
toagreatlength, Butit has been pursued sufficiently 
fur to show, that every reason, whether pruden- 
tial or otherwise, which jastifies General Wash- 
ington for not answering the call of the House, 
more than justifies Mr. Polk. For what can be 
more manifest than this, that, fit be impolitic to 
disclose ** all the demands, measures, and eventual 
concessions which have been made or contem- 
plated in relation to a treaty”’ already established, |) 


to stop. 
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itisa thousand times more impolitic to disclose 
all the demands, measures, and eventual conces- 
sions, made or contemplated, in relation to a trea- 
ty under negotiation. It cannot be denied, that 
the very house which made the call alluded to 
upon General Washington, entertained this notion 
of the subject. In that call, while all papers re- 
lating to Jay’s treaty were requested, yet an excep- 
tion was carefully made of all papers which any 
then existing negotiation might render it improper 
to disclose. Indeed, | understood the gentleman 
from Mississippi to recognize the justness of this 
distinction. 1 understood him to declare, express- 
ly, that it would be wrong for the President to 
communicate to us information touching any ex- 
isting negotiation. But, strange to tell, in the 
next breath he denounced Mr. Polk for declining 
to do that wrong. 

There is another circumstance connected with 
this matter which is worthy of our consideration. 
It is the fact so ably commented upon by the gen- 
tleman from Alabama the other day—the fact, that 
though the Congress of 1796 controverted some of 


| the opinions advanced by General Washington in 


his reply to their call, yet they did not, in any 
manner or form, express or intimate a doubt as to 
the correctness of the position taken in that reply, 
and now assumed by Mr. Polk. No,sir,no. ‘lhe 
men who participated in the Convention which 
formed our Federal Constitution, and knew well 
and intimately its full scope and meaning, silently 
acquiesced in the correctness of the sentiments 
which have been assailed with so much bitterness 
and decency by the gentleman who preceded me. 
This, however, is not to be wondered at. That 


| honorable member is doubuess wiser than our 
| fathers, 


He belongs to that great and astonish- 
ingly-intelligent party which not only comprises 
all the elite of the Union, but has discovered that 
trué patriotism consists in opposing the Adminis- 
tration, right or wrong. 

But the gentleman trom Mississippi accuses the 
President of gross inconsistency. He says that Mr. 


_ Polk, when a Representative in Congress, asserted 


the constitutional right of this body to withhold 
appropriations of money for carrying into effect a 
treaty, and that now he asserts the Executive has 


| the right to withhold information from us concern- 


ing foreign negotiations. If there be any incon- 
sistency in this course, we are very blind. I will 
venture to affirm, that there is not a single member 
on this side of the House who does not hold to the 
views of Mr. Polk's speech of 1826, declaring that 
Congress may constitutionally refuse money for 
the purpose of defeating a treaty stipulation if they 
think proper to do so; and yet we are equally 


unanimous in the opinion that it is optional with 


| he considers such a call unconstitutional. 
' that gentleman think that we have neither eyes to 


the President to give us information or not relative 
to the making of a treaty. Itis sheer nonsense, or 
worse, to pretend that the two doctrines are not 
compatible the one with the other. The charge of 
inconsistency against the Executive is ridiculous, 
and the imputation groundless. 

The gentleman from Mississippi urged still fur- 
ther that Mr. Polk, some twenty years ago, voted 
fur an unconstitutional call for information upon 
the President of the United States, and that now 
Does 


see, nor ears to hear? It was only this morning 
that Mr. Poik’s response to the call of the House 
was laid upon our tables. That response contains 
twenty-nine pages, and embraces a numerous and 


| extensive correspondence; and sul the honorable 


member pretends that Mr. Polk has characterized 
the call we have made upon him as unconstitution- 
al! Sir, no one ha¥ever doubted the right of Con- 
gress to request information of the Executive. All 
that is contended for is, that when that informa- 


| tion relates to foreign negotiations, it is discretion- 
_ary with the President to furnish it or not, as he 


may think right and proper. The gentleman from 
Mississippi made several other efforts to fix the 
charge of inconsistency upon Mr. Polk; but they 
were so absolutely childish, that it would be an 
insult to the understanding of this House to notice 
them in detail. From the pomp and circumstance 
with which that very worthy member paraded his 
authorities, I really apprehended some astounding 
developments, which would completely annihilate 
us of the Democracy. I supposed, as a matter of 
course, that in a little while we would be 
** Gone glimmering through the things that were.’ 


{ am exceedingly relieved to find, that in the 
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| gentleman's agonizing throes, the sentiment 
| Horace has been realized : 
*“ The mountain labors, and a little mouse is brought forth 1 

I am satisfied, Mr. Chairman, that the sinzular 
| errors the gentleman from Mississippi has com. 
mitted have not been the result of any natural 
obliquity of intellect. They are to be attributed 
solely to the nature of his political associations 
It is a rule, I believe universally true, that « ey) 
communications corrupt good manners.”’ 

Mr. Chairman, what is the basis of the accusa. 
tion that General Washington and Mr. Polk, ({ 
| say General Washington and Mr. Polk, for they 
cannot be separated in this controversy,) by (de. 
| clining to give this House certain information 
struck at its rights and insulted its dignity? What 
was the reason of their refusal? It was, that the 
House of Representatives might divulge informa. 
tion, to the great injury of the public interests, |g 
not this position correct? Who believes that any 
information, of any character, could be kept 
secret by this House for twelve hours after it wag 
| communicated? ‘in the multitude of council. 
ors,’’ it is said, “there is safety;’’ but there js 
no secrecy. The denunciations, therefore, which 
we have heard against General Washington and 
Mr. Polk are, that they spoke the truth. This is 
not the first time that Mr. Polk has been assailed 
for telling thetruth. He has been vilified, abused, 
and calumniated by partisan presses and partisan 
orators, from one end of the Union to the other, 
because, at the commencement of the last session 
of Congress, he said, that they who aitacked the 
war as wicked, did, in fact, give aid and comfort 
to theenemy. For this he has been branded as 
wishing to suppress the freedom of speech, and to 
overturn the Constitution of the country. And 
yet, who does not know that he spoke only the 
truth? Who does not know that every denun- 
ciation of the war by our citizens is proclaim- 
ed throughout the whole length and breadth of 
Mexico? Who does not know that the speeches 
of honorable members of Congress have been pub- 
lished in Mexican newspapers, and read at the 
head of Mexican armies, to incite them to at- 
tack our troops? Who does not know that the 
people of Mexico have read and thought over 
these productions until they believe there isa Mex- 
ican party in this country, and Mexican Represent- 
atives on this floor? ho does not know that the 
war has been prolonged by American pens and 
American speecties? Itis futile to deny it; itis 
folly to attempt to conceal the fact that peace would 
long since have been established if we had all been 
as anxious for an honorable termination of hos- 
ulities as some of us have been to reach the places 
of power by overturning the Administration. Sur, 
much of the blood that waters Mexican soil has 
flowed because of the conduct of some of our coun- 
trymen here at home. That blood cries aloud for 
vengeance against the defamers of their. country. 
Those cries shall be heard. Americans who have 
inspirited the enemy to fight on, shall not be for- 

otten. Oblivion isa mercy they shall never know. 

he forked lightnings of popular indignation shall 
yet descend upon the foreheads of these untimely 
disputants, and burn upon their brows a mark of 
reprehension which shal] remain there forever and 
ever. Their names shall go down to posterity 
along with the names of those who opposed the 
war of 1776 and 1812, as negative examples to 
deter future generations from the commission of 
similar outrages. 

Mr. Chairman, it is no new thing for a Presi- 
dent of the United States to declare that informa- 
tion requiring secrecy cannot be intrusted to this 
House. The gentleman from Alabama read to us, 
the other day, two messages from President Mon- 
roe, and one from President Jackson, announcing 
that certain information could not be furnished this 
body, because the disclosure of it would do injury 
to the public good. True, as is said, the resolu- 
tions to which those messages were responsive 
contained exceptions of such information as it 
might be improper to disclose. But the informa- 
tion was not denied because of that exception. On 
| the contrary, both of those Presidents boldly and 
| distinctly state, that the information is withheld, 
| because to impart it would be detrimental to the 
| public interest. Did any one say, when those 
| messages were received, that they contained the 
| sentiments of tyrants? Oh, no! It was left to the 
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ceptions, and their ardent patriotism, to disclose 
the hidden danger, and ‘‘ to see things not to be 
seen.” : . 

But, sir, not only have Presidents entertained 
the opinion that certain information could not with | 
propriety be communicated to Congress, but almost 
every Congress which has assembled since the 
formation of our Government has expressed the 
same opinion. In nearly all the resolutions which 
have ever passed this House or the Senate, asking 
for information, a proviso has been inserted ex- 
cepting and excluding such information as it might 
be improper to make public. Now, why was this? 
What does it mean? Does it not mean that they 
who passed those resolutions thought that Con- 
gress could not keep secret confidential communi- | 
cations? And are we more faithful than our 
predecessors? Is this the only House of Repre- 
sentatives out of thirty which has been trust- 
worthy? I believe that there are one hundred and 
twelve members belonging to this House who were | 
members of the last Congress. The last House of 
Representatives passed numerous calls for inform- 
ation, but all of them contained the usual excep- 
tion. That body, therefore, thought that one 
hundred and twelve members having seats on this 
floor, could not be intrusted with information the 
disclosure of which would injuriously affect the 
public welfare. I know, sir, that we have a much 
better opinion of ourselves than our predecessors 
had. But I have yet to learn that immodesty is a 
virtue; | have yet to learn, that they who consider 
themselves immaculate are freest from blemishes; 
I have yet to learn, that they who think they can 
do no wrong, are surest always to do right. Mr. | 
Chairman, let us reflect upon some of the occur- 
rences of the present session of Congress. Many 
resolutions have been introduced by different mem- 
bers. One of those, introduced by a Representa- 
tive from Massachusetts, was so odious, that 
though a simple resolution of inquiry, it received 
but fifty-four votes out of one hundred and seven- 
ty-nine that were cast. But a gentleman from 
New York introduced a series of resolves, so hide- 
ous in all their features, that, contrasted with them, 
the Massachusetts bantling is beauty itself. I ask 
the indulgence of the committee whilst I read one 
or two of those resolves. 

“Resolved, That the invasion of the territories of Mexico, 
south and west of the Rio Grande, either by sea or by land, 
and the storming and capturing of her towns, and the slay- 
ing of her people within such territories, were acts of in- 
justice, cruelty, and wrong ; and that the requiring of Mexico, 
at the peril of her national existence, to enter into treaty 
stipulations wit) us, while her country is surrounded by our 
navy, her capital and chief towns in our possession, her 
country subjugated, and her people crushed and prostrate 
beneath our power, and with our resistiess cannon frowning 
upon her, and our conquering sword gleaming over her, is 
unreasonable and unfair towards Mexico, as one of the con- 
tracting parties, and unmagnunimous and unchristian in us. 


“Resolved, ‘That the present war with Mexico should not 
be prosecuted any further for any purpose whatever; that 





the whole of our forces in the Mexican country should be 
wit*drawn as speedily as possible, and placed on territory 
which belongs to this country,” &c. 


Now, sir, I do not question the probity of the 
mover of these resolves. I admit that he is en- 
tirely honest; but being honest, he must believe 
that every advance of our armies into the heart of 
Mexico is over right and justice; that every Mex- 
can who falls before the arms of our soldiers falls 
a victim to wrong and outrage; that every Mexi- 
can city we take, every Mexican town we enter, 
every Mexican fort we storm, is in the course of 
rapine and cruelty; that all our boasted victories 
are the rewards of iniquity, and all our bright tro- 
phies burning proofs of our dishonor. Being hon- 
est, he must needs rejoice at any event which 
would snatch our standards from their high places 
of triumph, and trail them in the dust, tattered and 
torn, before the shouts of an exulting foe. Being 
honest, he would necessarily exult over the dis- 
comfiture of our generals, and recognize, in the 
murder of our troops by Mexican arts, the hand of 
a just and an avenging Deity. Being honest, he 
would consider it a duty to ciclee any informa- 
tion which would expose our weakness, and build 
up the strength of the enemy. And if, perchance, 
through his means, our forces should be driven 
this side the Del Norte, he would think that he 
had performed a service to his race which should 
gain for him the esteem of all good men in this 
world, and everlasting bliss in the world which 
is to come. I know not what others may 
wish, but for myself, anxious though I am for 
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‘ico, in her intercourse with us, has been faith- 
‘less in the fulfilment of her treaty engagements, 
‘and the obligations imposed by the law of na- 
‘tions, and the code of personal honor;” con- 
vinced that “* she has been guilty of the most open 
‘ violation of the truth, and of the most contempt- 
‘ible and disgraceful crimes known to the Old Bailey 
* Calendar,” convinced that the property of our citi- 
zens has been illegally seized by Mexican officers; 
that our vessels have been condemned without the 
shadow of law; that some of our citizens have 
been incarcerated in Mexican prisons without 
cause, and that others have been butchered and 
robbed by Mexican officials, with impunity; con- 
vineed that the wrongs we have borne at the hands 
of Mexico are such as no free people should ever 
submit to, and that this war has been forced upon 
us by Mexico, in the prosecution of her nefarious 
designs ; convinced of all this, I, for one, cannot 
desire the communication of any information to 


this House, constituted as it is, the disclosure of || 


which can, in the slightest degree, be detrimental 
to the public interest in the present posture of af- 
fairs. 

But the President has usurped authority; he has 
violated the Constjtution. That is the ery which 
has been rung through this House. By the second 
section of the second article of the Constitution of 
the United States, it is ordained, ‘* that the Presi- 
dent shall have power, by and with the advice and | 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided 
that two-thirds of the Senators present concur.’’ 
This clause excludes the House of Representatives 
from any participation in the making of treaties. | 
But is it not plain, that if this House can demand 
and have as matter of course all the papers relating 
to a foreign negotiation, it can generally defeat 
and always emburrass the legitimate action of the 
treaty-making power, by disclosing those papers? 
The admission of such an unqualified right makes 
this House at once, to all intents and purposes, a | 
part of the treaty-making power. But this is not | 
all. The fifth section of the first article of the 
Constitution declares that ‘*each House shall 
keep a journal of its proceedings, and from time 
to time publish the same, excepting such parts 
as may in their judgment require secrecy.” By 
this clause, each House of Congress is consti- 
tuted the exclusive judge of what it shall keep 
secret. We cannot interfere with the Senate in 
this respect, nor can the Senate interfere with 
us. Now,are notall the departments of this Gov- 
ernment codrdinate? Is not each independent of 
all the others? Can either interfere with the legal 
action of any other? If,in our opinion, it be ne- 
cessary to suppress the publication of any part of 
our Journals, in order the better to enable us to 
conduct our business and discharge our duties, no 
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ation, their enlarged experience, their keen per- || light and knowledge, yet convinced that “ Mex- | 


| Union must and shall be preserved !”’ 
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pendence of one of our Chief Magistrates. It was 
Corgress, and not the President, that established 
that infamous robber system, cloaked under the 
name of protection, which is calculated, if not in- 
tended, to strip one part of the Union for the 
benefit of another, and has already once brought 
us to the very verge of destruction. We are 
all old enough to remember when one of our 
sister States, stung beyond endurance by the 
tariff of 1828, declared that disunion was prefer- 
able to the wretched state of existence to which 
she was reduced, and assumed a hostile attitude 
towards the Federal Government. We can never 
forget the alarm and excitement, the intense alarm 
and excitement, which that singular affair pro- 
duced. The sun of our Republic seemed about 
to set in blood. Our political organization appear- 
ed tottering to its fall. The fires of sectional ani- 
mosity flashed upon the skies. The rocking of 
the earthquake was felt. The ocean was boiling 
and raging from the violence of the commotions 
beneath. Our gallant bark of state was rushing 
and plunging headlong upon that rock of civil dis- 
cord, around which lay scattered the remnants of 
so many former republics. At this time of great 
need, the Executive arm was wiclded to our rescue. 
At this time, (thank God for it,) at this time, there 
stood at the helm of affairs a man whose arm never 
trembled and whose eye never failed him; and 
steering us clear of the peril which threatened, he 
conducted us into the haven of safety, and showed 
at our mast-head “ the stars and stripes,”’ bearing 
upon their ample folds the thrilling motto, ‘* The 
I am grat- 
ified that Mr. Polk has avowed the determination 
to adhere to the compromises of the Constitution. 
Let him remain firm to that determination, and the 
cup of his fame will be full. Let him remain firm 
to that determination, and ‘the star of his civil 
reputation will be fixed high in the political firma- 
ment,”’ far above the clouds and storms of party 
warfare. Let him remain firm to that determina- 
tion, and his exit from the Presidency will be as 
honorable as his entry into it; his countrymen 
will follow him to his retirement with gratitude, 
and proclaim him the worthy successor of the illus- 


| trious man of the Hermitage. 


Mr. GAYLE, (interposing.) I ask the gentle- 
man to say whether he endorses that declaration 


|| of President Polk. 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from 
Missouri yield the floor? . 

Mr. HALL. No; like the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, I cannot yield. 

Mr. GAYLE, (taking up his sentence above.) 


| If he does, U call him to order. 


Mr. HALL disavowed intending any personal 


| remark. 


power on earth can compel us to make those Jour- || 


nals public. And so I contend, that if the Presi- 
dent of the United States believes that any papers 
or documents relating to a negotiation—a subject | 
peculiarly intrusted to him by ‘ the charter of our 
liberties” —should be kept secret, it is not compe- 
tent to us to require him to publish them to the 
world, 


He further proceeded to argue, that gentlemen, 
by their denunciations of the war here, gave en- 


|| couragement to the enemy; their speeches, he said, 


were read at the head of the Mexican troops, and 
tended to inspire them and prolong the war. 
Mr. H. having concluded his remarks—of which 


| we have not been able to give anything more than 


timent by the Administration is said to be usurpa- || 
tion, tyranny, despotism, an infringment of the || 


rights of Congress, an enlargment of Executive 
discretion, and everything else that is bad and 
wicked. No one will oppose more strenuously than 
myself any and every illegal act on the part of the 
Executive. 
Executive usurpation, to interfere, or to seek to 
interfere, with Executive rights. 1 am for the 

compromises of the Constitution ; upon the main- 
tainance of those compromises depends our chief 
safety. But Il am altogether deceived if the his- 
tory of the country does not show that those com- | 
promises are in as much danger from Congressional | 
as Presidential aggression. It was Congress, and | 
not the President, that originated the system of 


But I cannot be induced, by a ery of || 


| 


internal improvements, which was only partially || 


threatened, and still threatens, to reduce our States | 
to mere dependencies upon the Federal Govern- 
ment, and to result in consolidation—the worst 


not the President, that sought to fasten upon the 
country an overshadowing moneyed corporation, 
which had begun to declare its decrees were the 
will of the 


come ‘‘ an obsolete idea’’ only through the inde- 


possible form of despotism. It was Congress, and H 


ti 


|, Original papers lost in the steamer New York. 


ople—a corporation which has be- | 


; _areference to some of the points— 
I am aware that the assertion of this sen- || 


Mr. BARROW obtained the floor, and yielded 
toa motion that the committee rise; which-waa 
agreed to, 


And the House adjourned. 


PETITIONS, &e. 
The following petitions were presented and re- 
ferred : 


By Mr. McILVAINE: The memorial of “‘a meeting of the 
friends of peace,’”’ held in Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
praying that no more money be appropriated for war or pre- 
parations for war; and that measures be taken for so amend- 
ing the Constitution as to abolish the army and navy of 
the United States, and to release the people and the Govern- 
mentfrom all obligation to maintain a military system. 

By Mr. ROSE: The petition of Jobn and Etizabeth Bel- 
linger, pravine Congress to grant them a pension. 

By Mr. JOHNSON, of New Hampshire: The petitions of 
Esther Alexander, Isabel Bugbee, Mary Bemis, Pheba Cobb, 
Martha Chapmas, Mary Chase, Abigail Coburn, Marcey 


stayed by the veto of Jackson, and whigh has |, Howard, Charity Harlon, Susannah Knight, L. Roberts, 


Sarah Strickney, Marey Wood, and Anna Watson, for an 
extension of the widows’ pension act of June 17, 1844. 

By Mr. PILLSBURY: The memorial of E. B. Cogswell, 
praying for payment of services as armorer to Texas Indians. 
Also, the memorial of G. W. Crawford, praying for payment 
of supplies furnished to volunteers on the way to Mexico. 


By Mr. C. E. STUART : The petition of Patrick Maraut- 
ette, of t. Joseph county, Michigan, praying that his claim 
oguad the Pottawatomies of the Nollawasepe, as audited by 

neral Mitchell, United States Commissioner of Indian 
Claims, may be allowed and paid to him. 
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On motion ot Mr. BOW LIN, ordered, under the rule, that 
the memorial of the Legislature of the State of Missvuri, 
asking the donation of Wwe swamp, or submerged lands, de 
stroyed by the earthquakes of isi! and 1812, and reported 
by the public surveyors as not surveyable, by reason of being 
under Water, together with te accompanying documents, 
be taken from Wwe files in the Clerk’s office, and reterred to 
the Commitiee on the Public Lands. Also, the petition of 


MeKaunight, Brent, and Wood, asking compensation for flour | 
destroyed at the town of Moro, in New Mexico, by the troops | 


of the United States in the conquest of Unat piace. 
the memorial of ie Dioowticid Convention, ia the State of 


Also, | 


Missouri, asking, in aid of the legislative memorial, that the | 
swiatnp, Or submerged lauds in Missouri, destroyed by the | 
earthquakes of init and 1812, be donated to the State of | 


Missourt, upon condition of their reclamation, 
petition of William W. Gilt, asking Une extension of Ue act 
of icts, aod acts in furtherance thereof, passed for the bene- 
fit of We suiferers by earthquakes, in the county of New 
Madrid, i the State of Missourt. Also, the petition of 
Martin Shea, Mary King, Totengen scinbal, Allen Link, 
Joseph Potlertield, and tieary Keeton, asking respectively 
for preémpuon nghts to certain lands which ticy have re 
spectively occupied and cultivated. 
Jotn Jarravi, asking the Coutirmation of a land clan in the 
Miate of Missouri. Also, the petition of John Pyatt, asking 
the contirmation of a land claim in the State of Missouri. 
Also, that the petiuon and papers of William Tripiett, ap- 


plying vor the confirmation of a land entry, be taken from | 
the tiles of the Clerk’s oflice and reierred to the Committee 


op Provate Land Clans. 

By Mr. BAY LY: he petition of Lieutenant A, Garland, 
of the marine corps, lor compensation for services readered 
as a purser on board the trigate Brandywine in 1640-41. 

By Mr. CRANSTON: The potiuon of We heirs of Micah 
Whitmarsh, tor commutation, &e. 

By Mr. ROSE: ‘he petition of Nathan Beard, praying 
Congress to grant a pension. Also, the petiuon of Pauence 
Corvin, praying to be placed on the pension roth. 

by Mr. TWEEDY : J he petivon of ciuzens of Milwaukie, 
for an appropriation on tie road trom the seat of just.ce to 
Dodge county, Wisconsin Territory, to Milwaukie ; alse, the 


petition of ciuizens of Dodge county, for the same object, | 
Also, the petition | 
of citizeus of Wisconsin, for appropriation on the road from | 
Milwaukie to Fond du Lac, from Milwaukie to Watertown, | 


Heretotore presented January 16th, 1546, 


and frou: Milwaukie to Hustis Kapids, heretofore presented 
March 6th, 1846. Also, tae petition of Willian M. Dennis 


and others, of Watertown, asking an appropriation on tue | 
row! from Milwaukie to tuat place, heretoiore presented | 


Maret Jist, 1846. Also, the peution of ciuzens of Wiscon- 
ein, tor an appropriation of 85,000 on the road trom Milwau 


kie to Madison, heretofore presented January 20th, 1845. | 


Also, the petition of Daniel W ells, jr., and 140 other citizens 
of Milwaukie county, Wisconsin, for an appropriation on 
the road from Milwaukie to Madison, heretoiore presented 


lbecember 17, 1845; also, four petitions of citizens of Wiscon- | 
sin forsame object, heretotore presented December 29, 1845, | 


January 30, 1645, February 3, 1546, and March 4, 1846. Also, 


Also, the | 


Also, the petition of | 


the peution of citizens of Sheboygan, toran appropriation on | 
the road to Fox river, via ‘Taychuda, heretolore presented | 


January 30th, 1846. 


Also, the petition of citizens of Wash- | 


ington county, for an appropriavion for the road from Sauk | 
Hiarbor to Dekorra, beretotore presented January 20th, 1846. | 


Also, the proceedings of a meeting at Green Bay, and the 
petilion of citizens of Brown county, Wisconsin, tor an ap- 
propriation to open a road to Copper Harbor, and other roads 
tu said ‘Territory, heretofore presented January 25th, 1846. 


By Mr. CROWELL: The petition of J. N. Fitch and | 


Others, citizens of Ashtabula county, Ohio, praying for 


peace with Mexico, and for withdrawing our troops from 
tuatcountry. Also, the petition of John B. Lane and others, | 
citizens of Trumbull, Portage, and Summit counties, for a | 


tri-weekly mail-route from Warren, in Trumbull county, to 
Hudson, in Summit county. 


By Mr. SHERRILL: The petition of Benjamin P. Smith, 


praying the passage of a law granting @ pension to the peti- 


tlioner. 


By Mc. 8. D. HUBBARD: The petition of George Read 


and others, of Deep River, Connecticut, for an alteration of 
postage and abolition of the franking privilege. 

By Mr. ROSE: ‘The memorial of citizens of the county of 
Ontario, State of New York, on the disease of the potato, 

By Mr. MEADE: The petution of J. ‘T. Roper, Collector 
of the Custums at Petersburg, Virginia, for an increase of 
salary. 

By Mr. WENTWORTH: The petition of John H. Bry- 


ant, Austin Bryant, Owen Lovejoy, and other citizens of | 


Bureau county, Lilinois, praying the withdrawal of our 
troops from Mexico, and the entire abandonment of the war 
against that country. 


By Mr. STUART, of Michigan: The petition of George | 
W. Peck and others, citizens of Michigan, that a mail route | 


be established from Michigan, in the county of Ingham, to 


Allegan, in the county of Allegan, through Oneida, Chester, | 
and Vermontville, in Eaton county, and Hastings, in the | 


county of Barry. 

By Mr. McCLELLAND: The petition of Stephen Bow- 
erman, of Michigan, praying the House to adopt a legisia- 
tive telegraph of his invention, for taking the veas and nays. 

By Mr. BOWLIN: ‘The petition of Wyatt Richards, ask- 
ing to change the location of his bounty land, received for 


services during the late war with Great Britain, its location | 


falling upon swamp and wortiless lands in the Arkansas 
district. Also, the petition of George Maguire, of St. Louis, 


Missouri, asking compensation for his services as Acting | 


Superintendent of tudian Aflaus at St. Louis, tor the time 
between the death of General Clark and the appointment of 
hia successor. 








By Mr. HUNT: The petition of F. F. Backus and other | 
physicians ot Rochester, New York, asking Congress to pass 


a law to prevent the importation of spurious and adult-rated 
medicines. Also, the \ tition of A, Kelsey and other citi- 
zeus OF Western New York, asking a drawback of duty on 
Canadian wheat manufactured (for export) in the United 
States, 
praying to be relieved from the present tax on newspapers, 
aml for the abolition of the franking privilege. 


Also, the petition of citizens of Kendall, New York, | 


Ry Mr. EDWARDS: Petitions trom General 8. F. Me- | 


pany, praying a donation of certain public lands tor the com- 
pletion of said road. 


By Mr. CliAtMAN: The memorial of the Provident 


Association of Clerks, for certain amendments to theirchar- | 


ter of association. 
By Mr. GREEN: The petition of sundry citizens of 


Northeast Missouri, praying the establisiunent of a inail | 
route trom Alexandria, Missouri, to Fort Des Moines, in the || 


State of lowa. 
iby Mr. CHAPMAN: The petition of Horatio Dyer, legal 


representative of Charles Smith, a captain in the Maryland | 


line, for revolutionary services. 


By Mr. WENTWORTH: ‘The petition of certain mas- | 


ters of vessels and sailois, for a light-house at Port Wash- 
ingion, Wisconsin. 


bby Mr. ABBOTT: The memorial of Elizabeth Balch and | authorized to ap oint the committee: and t : 
J2u otiers, inhabitants of Newbury and Newburyport, Mas- | PP . he Vice 


sachuselts, @aruestly praying Congress and the Executive to | 


take, as s00n as possible, the necessary steps, by the use of 
ali just and honorable means, tor securing aa inimediate aad 
permanent peace with Mexico. 


By Mr. CROWELL: ‘Tue petition of Eli Odell and other 
citizens of ‘Trumbull, Portage, and Summit counties, for a 


tri-weekly mail route trom Warren, Trumbull county, to 
Hudson, in Suminit county. 

By Mr. ROOT: The peution of 300 citizens of Cleveland, 
Ohio, praying that the war with Mexico may be terminated. 
Also, the petition uf 200 citizens of Litchfield, Ohio, pray- 
ing that the slave-trade in the District of Columbia may be 


| prohibited. Also, the petition of 40 citizens of Elegrin, Ohio, 


praying that the war with Mexico may be terminated. 


By Mr. TURNER: The memorial and petition of George | 


Edmonds, agent of the Des Moines Kapids Improvement 
Company, praying the pascage of an act to authorize said 


company to improve tie Des Moines Rapids, on the Mis- || 


sissippi river. 

By Mr. KOSE: The petition of Sarah Mandeville, pray- 
ing to be placed on the pension roll. 

By Mr. NES: The petition of Jesse John, Daniel Sheffer, 
Wiluam W. Hawsmersly, and J. A. Gardner, signed by one 


hundred and fifty-three citizens of tue county of Adams, in | 
the State of Pennsylvania, respectlully praying that the pro- | 


Visions in the act of Congress of March 3, 1817, requiring 
postage to be paid on all newspapers circulating in the mail 
within thirty miles of the office of publication, and aiso that 
part of the same act requiring the prepayment of three cents 


postage on each Wausient newspaper seut in the mail, be || 
repeaied, and that such other modifications of said act be | 


made as sliall more etiectualiy provide for a uniform system 
ot cheap postage on letters, &c. , 
By Mr. SCHENCK: The memorial of sundry citizens of 


Preble county, Ohio, praying for a reduction of postage on | 


small-sized newspapers. 


By Mr. DICKINSON: A petition of P. Carlin and 82 | 
others, citizens of Hancock county, Ohio, praying Congress | 


to reduce and equalize the postage on newspapers. 


By Mr. MANN: ‘The peution of the heirs of Nehemiah || 
Stokely, who was a captain in the revolutionary war, for | 
Also, the petition of the heirs of Kobert || 


commutation pay. 
Laughlin, late of Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania, 


deceased, praying compensation for property destroyed | 


during the revotuuonary war. 


By Mr. MciL. VAINE: The memorial of George W. Phil- | 
lips and others, praying for a post-route from Pennington- | 


ville, Chester county, ’enusylvania, to the Buck ‘Tavern, in 
Lancaster county. 

By Mr. KENNON: The petition of John Pettis and 72 
other citizens of Harrison county, Ohio, praying for a pro- 
portionate reduction of postage on all newspapers not con- 
taining more than OUU square inches jn size. 

By Mr. POLLOCK : The petition of legal representatives 


of James Green, a soldier of the revolutionary war, for a 


pension. 
By Mr. TAYLOR: The petition of John Copeiand and 64 


others, citizens of Adams county, in the State of Ohio, pray- | 


ing for a reduction of postage upon newspapers of small 
dimensions. 


By Mr. GRINNELL: The petition of John Richardson | 
and others, of Boston, asking the repeal of the law extend- | 
ing the patent granted to William Woodworth, for his in- | 


J Also, the petition of || 
William Harding, master of the schooner Albatross, for the | 


vention of a machine for planing, &c. 


remission of a penalty under the revenue laws. 
Ky Mr. PILLSBURY: The memorial of C. H. Pix, for 


payment of rent of buildings occupied by judge of the admi- | 


ralty court, &c., at Galveston, Texas. 


IN SENATE, 
Wepyespay, January 19, 1848. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate | 
a communication from the War Department, cov- | 


ering a report from the Commissioner of Indian 
Atlairs, respecting losses sustained by the Seneca 
Indians through a late sub-agent, made in compli- 
ance with the fourth section of the act of 27th 
June, 1846. 

Also, from the Treasury Department, in relation 
to an accidental clerical omission in the report on 
the statement of the finances; which was ordered 
to be printed, and a 

Also, from the 
number of persons employed in the Indian Bureau. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. MANGUM presented a petition from Ann | 


Kelly, widow of Daniet Kelly, gunner in the navy, 
praying a 


mittee on Naval Affairs. 





ar Department, showing the | 


nsion; which was referred to the Com- | 


GLOBE. 
Cracken and 69 citizens of Fairfield county, Ohio; from | 
Evan Campbell and 33 citizens of Brown county, Ohio; 
| from John Sparks and 63 citizens of Adams county, Ohio, 
| residents on the road of the Zanesville and Maysville Com- 


| Mr. STURGEON presented a petition from the 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, praying the 
adoption of measures to prevent the importation of 
spurious drugs, medicines, and chemicals, into the 
ports of the United States; which was referred tg 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BAGBY presented additional testimony in 
the case of Hugh Wallace Wormley; which wags 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, presented a pe- 
tition from William Darby, praying remuneration 
for losses sustained in preparing the map of Loy. 
isiana, commonly called Mellish’s Map; which was 
referred to a select committee of five members, 

On motion of Mr. J., the Vice President wags 


President accordingly appointed Messrs. Cornwiy 
| Jounson of Louisiana, Rusk, Foore, and Cass. 
to constitute said committee. ; 

On motion of Mr. NILES, the papers in the 
case of Major Larabee were taken from the files 

_and referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. NILES said: Mr. President, there is on the 
files of the Senate the petition and accompanying 
papers of Major Charles Larabee, praying for an 

increase of his pension, or for arrears of pension, 
which he thinks he is justly entitled to. I pre. 
| sented this petition last session, and then took 
occasion to make a few remarks on the case, to 
| ask the attention of the Committee on Pensions to 
it. From want of time, | presume, there was no 
action upon it. In justice to Major Larabee, who 
is one of my constituents, I cannot now forbear to 
say afew words respecting the merits of this claim, 
and the peculiar hardship of the case of the peti- 
tioner. Major Larabee entered the army several 
years before the last war with Great Britain, I be- 
lieve, in the humble rank of a private, or perhaps 
of a sergeant, and by his good conduct, his fidel- 
ity, and his bravery, left the army with the brevet 
rank of a major conferred upon him for his gallant 
/and honorable conduct. Before the war began, 
| he was engaged in the battle of Tippecanoe, and 
he was in that fierce and bloody fight at Browns- 
town, the very first battle of that war, and in that 
action lost his right arm, which was so shattered 
that it had to be amputated at the shoulder. But 
though thus wounded and maimed, he continued 
in the service, and was actively employed during 
| the whole war, and was in other actions, of which 
the battle of Plattsburg was one. 

Soon after the war he left the army, and in 1830 

received his peusion, commencing in 1827. Being 
| but alieutenant when wounded, he received a pen- 
sion as such only, although he sustained the hon- 
orable rank of a major when he left the service. 
His pension is only twenty-five dollars per month, 
a small sum for an officer of the rank of a major, 
and wishing to sustain in society the character 
belonging to that rank. If his pension was to go 
| back, as is done in the case of officers of the navy, 
there would be a considerable sum due him for 
/arrears of pension. There were several years 
which intervened between the time he left the 
army when his pay as an officer ceased, and that 
of the commencement of his pension. For this 
period, at least, it appears to me, he is justly en- 
titled to receive his pension; but this would be in- 
| adequate relief. It appears to me that this is a 
| proper time to revise our invalid pension laws, as 
| there are now many who will be claiming relief 
under them. There are, I apprehend, defects in our 
| laws; they will probably require amendment to do 
justice to the numerous meritorious officers and 
| soldiers who have been wounded in the present 
war. It is my opinion, without having parti¢u- 
larly examined this subject, that the present laws 
do not make a sufficient distinction between those 
| whose disability is such as to wholly deprive 
them of the capacity to support themselves, and 
those whose disability is partial, and not essen- 
tial disability for civil employment. In the former 
| case, the sacrifice of the wounded officer or soldier 
is great; itis, ina pecuniary point of view, alone, 
| equal to the value of a man’s services for life. It 
| is in reality much more than this, as it is no smal 
thing to be wounded and lose a limb for life. 

1 would not encourage a spirit for war, or & de- 
sire for military fame and distinction among the 
young men of the country; but those who possess 

this spirit and who hazard their lives, their limbs, 
and their health in the service of their country, 
would deal justly and liberally with. Without 

| saying more, | commend this case to the examina- 








